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TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 


BY EDNA LYALL. 


MW) , r 
The nea natal ime lh 


f the 


t of this popular story will appear in the 
SAZAR publi shed September 2d 


mber 


This novel és 


tanued tis epectal ely ht page ier ithly Su pple ments 


AT THE BEACH. 


4 > - waves cream up on the shingle 
ln the the silver moon; 
flower and mingle; 

pine-tops croon 


sheen of 
scents float 
winds in the 


Faint 


\ girl at her window sitting 
from her finger-tips 
kias that a far-off lover 


Never has had from her lips 
(nd the dew 


grows heavy with perfume; 


Ti night-ow! hoots in his tree 
A sail gleams white in the darkness 
Where the fisherman skims the sea 
Out on the long gray sedges 
The beaded drops are pearled 
The robins dream in the hedges, 


watching the world 
ELIZABETH CHISHOLM 


And angels are 


CREATURE COMFORTS 


N certain exigencies most of us become indifferent 


to cousiderations of mere creature comfort. Ship- 
wrecked and cast ashore on a desert island, we 
are contented with any makeshift of the moment. 
Transferred from the burning steamer to an open 
boat on a foaming sea, we are only too thankful to 
escape with life and without crippled members, On 
the long march the soldier eats his measured rations 
without complaint, and sleeps as he can with his 


lu 


thing to 


knapsack under his head circumstances 


the 


many 


comfort ts very last be taken into ae 


count: we are bent on some end, or bound to some 
point, oF engaged in some enterprise, and our per- 
sonal ease is willingly, and of necessity, at a dis- 
count 

But in the ordinary course of life creature com 


Ther e 


The scourge, the 


forts are to be estimated at their just worth 


8s Ho Virtue, per se, in usceticisil 
fretting shirt of hair-cloth, the bard bed, the scanty 
meal, the -vearisome posture, the loug patience under 
little effort little common-sense 


No 


mortal ever deserved canonization for the fortitade 


ills which a and a 


would remedy, are not in themselves admirable. 
with which he endured sufferings agaivst which he 


should have striven. One is not to be praised because 
he wears a pair of shoes which pinch, and smiles 
Rather let 


procure an easier pair, or have the offending leather 


serenely at each torturing pang. him 
stretched until it ceases to cramp and pain 

With very little expense, and only # little trouble, 
comforts in our homes, even 
A cup of five- 


bread -and 


most of us can enjoy 
when luxury is out of the question 
oclock tea and a bit of thin butter are 
neither troublesome to prepare nor especially costly, 
but they give just the little tonie to tired nerves at 


precisely the right moment, and we are brighter at 
dinner and better the entire evening for having had 
the temporary 


A man’s house gown and slippers are decidedly in 


refresliment 


the line of greature comforts, and it is surprising that 
auy tired man is ever willing to do without them, or 
The un- 


speakable relief which a woman feels when her close- 


that his wife is willing to let him do so. 


ly fitting street dress is exchanged for a loose tea 
gown or a soft silken or woollen wrapper is equalled 
by the easeful and restful atmosphere which invests 
the business or professional man when he slips off 
his coat and exchanges it for the light blazer, the 
soft plaid, or the lined and quilted and velvet sheened 
garment which befits the evening lamp and the fire 
the People are usually amiable when 
their clothing and their little daily luxuries are to 
their mind and taste, and it is worth while to plan 


on hearth 


intelligently that they may have what will insure 
physical as well as meutal equipoise. 

The can of hot water for the morning toilet, the 
screen to interpose between weak eyes and the fire, 
the large print which the elderly woman can read 
without diffieulty, the arm-chair and the footstool, 
the broad lounge with the many pillows, the fan at 
hand. the comfort of having strings and pins and 
buttons and pens, ink, and paper in every living-room 


—these are matters of a trifling care and forethought. 
They make the difference between a padded and 
cushioned conveyance and a jolting wagon without 
springs or seats ov the highroad of life. 
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Comfort, as it belongs to the individual, is inter- 
fered with ruthlessly in some households simply be- 
cause personal rights are constantly trampled upon. 
A certain chair is the property of, we will suppose, 
brother Johu or Uncle Nat. It was given to him on 
his birthday. Naturally he prefers occupying it to 
sitting in another, but five days out of six Florence 
or Carolyn calmly establishes herself there, and 
leaves the dispossessed owner to take whatever seat 
he can find. In the case of an elderly gentleman or 
lady this thoughtless invasion of a right is a distinct 
assailment of comfort, not to be lightly excused. 

An interesting novel comes into a house, and is 
read successively by different members of the family. 
This is as it should be, if the succession is maintained. 
But what an infraction of comfort takes place when 
two or three insist on a simultaneous perusal of the 
same book, so that Florence has it in her room when 
Nellie is at leisure to read it, and Lucia has carried 
it away to town to read on the horse-cars when 
Eleanor has hurried her sewing through tbat she 
may discover the exciting climax ! 

After all, home comfort is not an independent 
affair. We are all wonderfully mixed and mingled 
and bound in one bundle. 


THE HOMELESS CHILDREN OF THE RICH. 


VERY good thing has its attendant evil; and wealth, 

4 which is universally believed to be so good a thing that 
all the world joins in the mad race after it, has its own share 
of ills 

It must be a truly delightful thing to roam the world at 
will, to go here or there at the reason or even the caprice of 
a moment. It must be pleasant to have a “lodge” in the 
mountains and a villa on the Hudson, one mansion in Wash- 
ington and another in New York, a ** grove” in Florida and 
a ** cottage” by the sea—all of them being luxurious abodes 
filled with all sorts of fine things. But with so many houses 
there can be none of the fond attachment to particular local- 
ities which has so much to do with the true home feeling. 

Among the old and wealthy families of Europe this strong 
and beautiful sentiment has been preserved for generations 
even among those who have castles or cottages in many 
places, and spend portions of the year away from all of them, 
by the fact that these abodes are inherited from generation 
to generation, and family traditions have collected about the 
ancient walls and the noble old trees which have seen one’s 
grandfather's grandfathers for ages, and by the additional 
fact that the children are usually kept in the most distine- 
tively ancestral of these homes until the dear association- 
forming period of life has well passed, 

Our own country is happy in possessing so many other 
blessings that perhaps it could afford to dispense with that 
part of bome life which attaches to places, provided such 
dispensing were necessary But fortunately it is not, ex- 
cept in the case of city dwellers who are not rich enough to 
own houses of theirown. Why these unfortunates should 
be voluntarily imitated by the rich is a matter for astonish- 
ment. Yet there are huudreds of wealthy persons to whom 
the sentiment of local attachment—so strong, so tender, so 
happiness-bestowing—must be a thing unknown. How can 
children grow up with any home feeling for places in which 
they pass but a month or two each year, or even perhaps 
only once in two or three years? Such children have our 
most sincere pity, as if they were deprived of some sense 
which is the common right of all 

To have lived—not to have passed a few weeks of some 
summers—but to have lived in a country-house which has 
belonged to one’s ancestors, to, have inherited as well as 
acquired associations with every gable, tree, or view, to 
kvow the history of them all as if it were one’s very own 
history, is to have a possession which no after-circumstances, 
whether happy or unhappy, shall have the power to take 
from us. 

Yet our rich people are voluntarily depriving their chil- 
dren of this precious possession. How can a poor child be 
said to know anything about a home feeling when he is never 
allowed to stay long enough in any one spot to take root 
there? Were the choice ours, we would rather have the 
Swiss mountaineer’s home-love for a cot perched like a bird- 
cage on ove of his desolate mountain-sides than ali the merely 
material pleasures that wealth can give. 

Yet the wealthy might, if they would, add this boon to 
all the others which they can give their children. There is 
no reason why their children should be the homeless little 
wanderers they too often are, if only their parents considered 
the matter and did not drag them about, like a florist’s potted 
plants, to decorate one suite of parlors after another. 

A child of one of America’s wealthiest men was being 
shown some photographie views. ‘‘ That's a pretty place. 
Where is it?” exclaimed he at a picture of a lovely wooded 
delk 

‘ That,” said the person who was showing the views, “‘ is 
on your father’s place in—— County. You must have seen 
it many times.” 

No,” said the boy, in a disgusted tone, ‘‘ we never see 
anything there; they never let us stay long enough. When 
we go up there next summer I will ask for it.” 

Most of the views at which the boy was looking happened 
to be of portions of his father’s estate, but the child recog- 
nized only a few. ‘I will see them next summer,” he sail, 
hopefully. But the next summer the family plans were 
altered, and all went to Europe. It was years before this 
country house—which might have been a home, but was 
not—was reopened, and then, as if for fear there might be a 
trace of association awakened, the grounds were laid out 
anew and the rooms refurnished. 

Later on this family lost much of its wealth. 


690 


The boy, 





by this time a father himself, has been heard to say: ‘I'm 
glad I'm not rich enough to own more than one house, and 


must stay quietly in that. My children shall know the dif- 
ference between a home of which they are a part and which 
they help to make, and a private hotel built by an architect, 
kept for them by servants, aud furnished by dealers. I once 
saw such a home as I wish my children to have. It was in 
England, and it wasn't very fine, but it was home.” 














A PLEA FOR THE DEPARTING FENCE. 
* ; lien Professor look- 
ed ut us over the 
- a he spoke, He does this 
Me Teter hee Lretlon when what he is about 
to say interests and ab- 
sorbs him. He held 
a bit of paper in his 
es old letter—on which 
he had just been writ- 
ing. His half-burned cigar lay on the little straw tea table 
near by, and on his knee an open book, the title upward. 

**I call it,” said the Professor, smiling, ‘‘‘ A Plea for the 

Mrs. Van Twiller laughed in that ready, appreciative 
way of hers, knowing how changed be had 1 it the place. 
For we were not in New York, but in Conneeicut, in a vil- 
Jage that once had been her home,in those days when a home of 
its kind meant the accompanying barn and carriage-house, the 
perhaps by lilac bushes, and all the various assortment of 
out-buildings intended for corn or for the storing of fruit. 
You find none of them here now, any more than you could 
in other suddenly enriched country villages. Nothing is 
anywhere permitted to remain except the greenhouse— 
to be despised or carelessly ignored. With the out-buildings 
have also gone the fences. From where we sat in a corner 
of the porch clean-shaven lawns, out of which great trees 
grew with such decorum not a blade of grass was ruffled by 
the process, stretched from the house to the highway with- 
cropped edges at the road-side, the patch of public grass be- 
yond showing a scraggling, uncared-for growth. 

+ pee have we done with our fences?” began the Profess- 
or, plunging at once into his subject. ** We have swept them 
as encumbrances off the earth, and so robbed the poet of his 
foregrounds. No properly conducted village of to-day, 
just emerging from its primitive simplicities and into the 
ularing ostentation of a highly finished country town, allows 
itself to be guilty of a fence. Neither does the newly built 
and much-advertised suburban district, with tawdry, over 
as homes. Nor yet does the brand-new community, spring 
ing full-grown, like Minerva, from the brain of some spec 
ulator, and wearing as shield and armor a system of by-laws 
and constitution that nothing, unless sharpened to the finest 
point of conventionality, can ever pierce. Wherever that 
improvement walks in our democracy, the fence disappears. 
They have torn it down from the old parks at Washing 
ton. They have ripped it away from the fronts of our houses. 
They have in certain places substituted for it that devil's 
compromise, the barbed-wire atrocity. Not until the indi- 
free from prejudice and long-established stupidities, is a 
new fence erected in communities where none have existed 
before. When this is done, there happens what happened 
even at Newport, when that famous stone fence was erected 
which no one could see through or over. Can it be true of 
for all it would yet rob each of that most sacred of all 
rights, the right to privacy? For all attempts at privacy 
among us in our present stage of progress result, as some 
ove has wittily said, only in making ourselves conspicuous, 

** But the fence! If for the sake of that inalienable right 
for the sake of poetry cherish it? Listen to what Hawthorue 
has said.” 

Here the Professor took the book from his lap. “‘ ‘The 
stone fence,’ he read, *is sure to be covered with the small 
handiwork of Nature. That careful mother lets nothing 
least embroidery. No sooner is the fence built than she 
adopts and adorns it as a part of her original plan, treating 
the hard, uncomely construction as if it had all along been a 
favorite idea of her own... .The beneficent Creator of all 
things, working through His bandmaiden, whom we call 
ness even with so earthly av institution as a boundary 
fence.’ And yet,” said the Professor, laying down his 
book, ** you have all let your fences go.” 

‘* Dear Professor,” said Mrs. Van Twiller, looking up and 
smiling, *‘ if I were to put back the fences my brother tore 


tops of his glasses as 
Leeraagas hands—the back of an 
Departing Fence.’ ” 
moss-grown ice or spring house, the chicken-coop, hidden 
greenhouses indicating everywhere degrees of opulence not 
out any line of demarcation except that indicated by close- 
theme, the lover of: his trysting-place, the painter of his 
done houses, announced sometimes as villas and sometimes 
hydra-headed horror that lurks tinder the guise of public 
vidual evolves beyond the limitations of environment, shakes 
our democratic country that while insisting on equal rights 
of all men to privacy we cannot have it, why shall we not 
go naked there, and if she cannot provide clothing, gives at 
Nature, has designed to mingle a charm of divine graceful 
down, the whole community would ostracize me, I’m sure.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE APPETITE FOR SWEETS. 

T is now the theory that a child's eagerness for sweets 

is not, as Was once supposed.a mere form of original 
sin, but has its basis in a natural demand of the undeveloped 
man for something saccharine. It is observed -that this 
taste is also shared by childlike races. The negroes on 
sugar plantations are said almost to live on sugar during 
the season when it is made, and to thrive on the diet. In 
one of the early colored regiments during the civil war a 
soldier, who had just acquitted himself very well in his 
first skirmish, was seen crying bitterly on his return to 
camp because a comrade had stolen his piece of sugar-cane 
during his absence. In more highiy developed races or 
individuals the sugar has some other name and aspect; it is 
called wealth or fame or favor; but the appetite for it is 
just the same. Fortunately it is to be obtained, in its crader 
forms, with great facility, if the experience of life does not 
give you many rewards or applauses, that of death will, and 
you have only to wait patiently for your obituary notices 
or your tombstone, which will paint you in brighter colors. 
For the rising author it is needless to wait so long: the 
advertisements of his publisher will supply it with equal 
certainty. The little boy who, after spending an hour in the 
village church-yard, inquired of his fathcr where the bad 
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people were buried, has a parallel in every reader who pores 
over the publishers’ book notices and wonders who prints 
the poor books. The explanation is a very simple one: 
there never yet was a book so poor as not to have at least 
one admiring reader, and the duty of the publishers is to 
select that one admirer’s best compliment and reprint it for 
the instruction of all readers less enlightened. Even with- 
out this aid of publishers the young author can usually 
command his meed of compliment among cousins and 
cronies, and he can commonly stand a good deal of honeyed 
sweetness. It is only when he grows older, and especially 
if, as Hawthorne said, ‘‘ success makes a man modest,” that 
he sometimes values a wise ceysure even more than praise. 

It is very common with young writers to send their pro- 
ductions to older authors for the sake of criticism; and it is 
not to be counted to them for an offence if what they chiefly 
seek is honey. Their demand for this is probably as normal 
and inevitable as that of the child or the childlike race for 
sugar. What they most need is to be satisfied that they 
have something in them, some talent worth cultivating; tle 
qualifying clauses, the (fs and buts, they can perhaps sup- 
ply for themselves. The late Professor Longfellow used to 
complain that foreigners were constantly sent to him in 
uest of information about this country, but that practically 
they were apt to show no interest in receiving any such 
information, only in giving it: It is much like this when 
young writers apply ostensibly for criticism. In a majority 
of cases it turns out that they wish to confide to you their 
own tastes and criticisms, not to receive yours. Asa result 
almost all writers after sixty years of age, or thereabouts, 
fall into the habit of simply giving sugar-plums, as Keats 
recommended in the society of young ladies. Not only in 
literature, but in otber arts, Longfellow was almost demor- 
alizing through the unvarying kindliness of his praise; the 
musical critics of Boston counted him almost a hinderance 
to that art, so ready was he to head an invitation to the most 
mediocre composer or performer. When a commonplace 
poem or story is submitted to a less gracious critic, it is the 
commonest thing in the world for him to be met with the 
remark, ‘‘ But Mr. Whittier, or Dr. Holmes, was good enough 
to read it, and was very much pleased with it.” Emerson 
chafed a good deal under the free use on the cover of Whit 
man’s poems of an early gush of praise, which he after- 
wards greatly modified; and Lowell acquired a fatal habit 
in later years of applying to books of very doubtful perma- 
nence the certificate of high approval. All of us, perhaps, 
as we grow older, revert to the instincts of childhood to this 
extent, that as in earlier years we like to receive sugar- 
plums, in later life we enjoy giving them 

Some very eminent authors maintain that, in literature at 
least, this is really all that we can do for one another; that 
yraise at least belps a little, but censure not at all. For one, 
{ cannot in the least accept this view. For any person who 
expects to go on writing, even the poorest censure may 
have a value; it shows where his weak points are, from the 
point of view of the popular eye ; it indicates what it is that 
is separating him from that universal audience of which all 
writers dream, The criticism may not even exhibit com 
mon-sense; no matter; it shows that ‘‘common nonsense” 
which, as Sir Arthur Helps points out, is quite as important. 
Why is it that painters and sculptors are so much more 
ready than authors to accept the criticism of the ignorant ? 
A great artist rarely cares for the opinion of a small artist, 
to be sure, but he is generally tolerant and receptive of the 
opinion of one who is not an artist at ail, and simply repre- 
sents the average eye. Perhaps it is because he knows that 
it is the average eye which is ultimately to judge him; as 
Canova said, ‘* The light of the public square must test his 
value.” The writer, on the other band, has always the al 
ternative of the outer and inner circle; if his book is never 
opened by more than ten people, he can sometimes convince 
himself—and sometimes it is true—that those ten are the 
most competent readers; those ten and posterity. But it is 
at best an unwholesome thing to be long limited to so few; 
and one needs to struggle, as by main force,to be approved by 
the ten and the million also. This is why every young per- 
son should yearn for some counsel that is not saccharine, 
aud should obtain wholesome criticism in all directions as 
early as is convenient. If we may trust novelists in regard 
to the conversation of young ladies—and what else is there 
upon which novelists claim such omniscience ?—they always 
begin every ball by asking each other how they Jook,.and 
always receive the answer, ‘‘ Perfectly lovely, dear.” But it 
is possible that the young person of either sex who in all the 
affairs of existence stops short with this answer may yet 
find that life needs other condiments than sugar 


T. W.H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW LINENS AT NEWPORT. 


FTERNOON dresses of écru grass linen or of the darker 
JA. =brown holland are the novelty of the summer at New 
port. These are distinctly different from the popular and 
plain morning suit of linen with a coat and shirt waist, as 
they are made up with much more elaborate trimming, 
though they are of simple cut, as all summer gowns should 
be. They consist of a belted waist, large sleeves, and an 
accordion-pleated skirt trimmed with insertions of white or 
écru guipure. A single deep accordion-pleating of linen, 
beginning low around the hips under guipure insertion, 
falls to the foot of the short round skirt. Other rows of in- 
sertion extend around the hips. The waist, fastened invisi- 
bly on the left. is made up of alternate cross-bands of inser 
tion and linen, or is mostly of linen with two or three inser- 
tions crossing in yoke shape, or else merely across the bust. 
A high full collar and a narrow belt are of insertion fastened 
by rosettes of the same. The sleeves are accordion-pleated 
at the top from armhole to elbow either in a puff or a deep 
frill, and fit closely to the forearm, where they are trimmed 
around with insertion in three or four rows. The écru or 
beige straw hat has its wide soft brim lifted above the fore- 
head and on one side by roses or by chow, or else it has a 
smaller brim, from which falls a narrow ruffle of the lace. 
Canvas shoes are white or écru to match the tint of the gui- 
pure trimming. This Parisian toilette is worn in open car- 
riages in the afternoon drive, and rivals those of organdy 
or batiste because it is more novel. 

White linen duck of extremely fine weaving, very differ- 
ent from the open basket patterns of the early spring, is 
used in natty costumes for the morning drive when my 
lady holds the reins, wearing white leather gloves, large and 
soft on the hand, and well punctured that the heat of the 
hand may escape. A touch of brown of the stylish Havana 
or mordoré shades is liked with these white toilettes, whether 
it is given by a hat of brown amour straw, or else merely in 
the finish of the canvas belt, which is button-holed with 
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brown leather along its edges, and in the white canvas shoes 
with brown strings, brown binding, and heels of brown, 


WHITE, BLACK, AND MAGENTA. 


White and black is in great favor for diuner and dancin 
gowns, and is something very different from the black onk 
white in vogue for day costumes. It is the caprice to make 
these quiet gowns gay by accessories of magenta, the old 
purplish-red, which is revived in many shades, from pale 
rose magenta to very dark hues. This combination is seen 
in evening gowns of white moiré pointillé with black—that 
is, powdered with the merest dots of black—or else with 
bayadere stripes of black satin or of velvet. The dotted 
moirés are trimmed with black lace flounces in 1830 style, 
and the magenta is added in a torsade of velvet around the 
neck, a narrow belt of the same, and in small chour set 
about in the heading of the festooned lace flounce. The 
bayadere moirés aud satins are used merely for the corsage 
of the gown, with sleeves and skirt of plain white satin or 
moiré, trimmed with bands of magenta satin under black 
lace. 
DEMI-SEASON STYLES. 


These gowns give hints that modistes are fast carrying 
out in others for the coming demi-season. The prevailing 
fashions of 1830 will continue through the early autumn, 
as French modistes prefer to introduce radical changes in 
the rich stuffs worn in the winter. For the present are 
round waists and short basques, circular or slashed, with 
revers or shaped berthas curving over the top of large 
sleeves, with gored skirts averaging four yards in width, 
while many extend to five yards. There will be an effort 
to introduce lengthwise trimmings on skirts by way of 
variety, but bands, borders, and flounces will not be aban- 
doned, 

WEDDING- GOWNS IN 1830 STYLE. 


White satin gowns in preparation for autumn weddings 
are made in 1880 fashion. They are of the richest plain ivo- 
ry satin throughout, trimmed with a single deep flounce of 
chiffon or of lace, and are worn with a lace veil draped en- 
tirely at the back under a small tiara or a wreath of orange 
buds. When brocade is preferred, the new serpentine de- 
signs are chosen with the serpentine effect in armure weav- 
ing on a satin ground. Moiré antique and the moiré fran- 
cais, either plain or figured, will be much used for wedding 
dresses, as they lend themselves to the stately styles of the 
period now in vogue. A new moiré with bayadere threads 
of metal, either gold or silver, is especially elegant. For 
those who prefer softer fabrics is the beautiful peau de soie 
in pearl or milk white, the design @ pois, in dots of two sizes, 
or else the soft-finished surface left plain as a foundation 
for rare old laces, or the simple mousseline de soie in selvage 
flounces or finished with slight embroidery. One of the pret- 
tiest 1830 models has the round bodice trimmed with a satin 
bertha cut in curves low on the shoulders without fulness, 
and edged with a vine of orange buds an@ leaves. Half. 
long sleeves are draped low from the armholes. The skirt, 
closely gored in front, with the train not too long, but curved 
in organ-pipe pleats.as it spreads out on the floor, has a deep 
flounce of accordion-pleated mousseline de soie, headed by a 
ruche dotted with clusters of orange blossoms. 

The bride’s mother also adopts the 1830 style for the gown 
worn at her daughter's wedding, but adds a circular basque 
of plain satin if the dress is brocade, or of velvet if the waist 
is of satin. The new purplish-red shades, more purple than 
red, and the golden brown mordoré tints, are chosen for these 
middle-aged ladies, either in plain satin, in the new moirés 
with both large and small balls, and in the ondulé brocades 
with glacé ground and waving stripes of armure weaving. 


LIBERTY 8 SATINS FOR BRIDEMAIDS. 


The esthetic satins made by Liberty, of London, so soft 
and crushable that they may be drawn through a finger-ring, 
are imported for br idemaids’ gowns. These come in charm- 
ing light tints, all of one color, and also glacé with white 
prevailing through Nile green, through yellow, Bengal rose, 
or ciel blue. These exquisite fabrics were brought out by 
fashionable modistes for summer ball gowns, and are now 
to be found in the large shops, together with the novelty of 
the season, bayadere stripes of velvet of a light color in 
contrast to that of the satin ground. This introduces a third 
color when the ground is glacé, as a Nile-green ground shot 
with blue and striped across with lilac, or else a glacé ground 
of pale rose and cream-color with bayadere stripes of green 
velvet. Many bayadere striped fabrics have been prepared 
for next season, suggested by the great fancy for insertions 
and crosswise bands, and these bayaderes may be used mere- 
ly for the waist, with skirt and sleeves of plain satin, or else 
this order is reversed, and the skirt is striped around ; or if 


new sleeves are added to last year’s gowns they are of the. 


crosswise stripes. 

Silk crapes and wool crépons in white or in colors will also 
be worn by bridemaids, and will be given the bayadere ef- 
fect by many rows of Valenciennes or of guipure insertions, 
or else by bands of satin of the same color set on in gradu- 
ated widths on the skirt, waist, and sleeves. % 

A STUDY IN BROWN. 

The travelling dress commended for a September bride is 
a study in brown, It is made of camel’s-hair of a reddish 
cedar-brown tint, the waist a coat witlr full basque back, 
the fronts opening on a close-fitting vest of biscuit-colored 
cloth, or else of bengaline crossed with rows of cedar-brown 
velvet. The mutton-leg sleeves are banded with velvet on the 
close lower part, and are of medium size, and drooping at the 
top. The gored short skirt falls in godet curves at the back, 
and is without trimming other than many rows of stitching 
about the foot. A round hat of brown rice straw or of 
French felt has the upturned front faced with brown velvet, 
and is trimmed with loops and a torsade of velvet holding 
soft feathers that point backward on each side of the crown. 

To complete this suit for cool days English tailors make 
a cavalry cape with two secret pockets, the shape similar to 
the golf cape,with straps holding it securely to the waist. 
This is of soft velvet like vicufia ribbed across, or else of 
mixtures of rough threads, or of Scotch goods in broken 
checks. 

STREET AND CALLING GOWNS. 


For walking or street dress the bride will utilize her 
brown wool travelling dress, or else she will have a tailor 
gown of faced-cloth in one of the new shades of puce, which 
is really very old, a. purplish-red almost like solferino or 
magenta combined with cloth of a light drab tint. For a 
more quiet dress she will choose a rough wool vicufia with 
black ground through which green and mauve threads are 
woven, yet are scarcely discernible. Russia-leather or red- 
brown vicufia striped with blue or gray, or else a shot sack- 
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ing, brown with blue, green with gray, or Havana brown 
with violet, will be preferred by those who like much color, 
or they will select a rough bourette, the ound myrtle n 
with bold threads of purple, or potter’s blue with thick Enots 
of drab or of ee. 

Silks and satins will be worn for calling costumes as well 
as for house dresses, and may be in the dull peau de soie, 
the lustrous satin, or the ribbed bengaline, as the wearer's 
fancy dictates. Small all-over designs are preferred for bro- 
cades, petit pois and large dots together, with vines and coral 
branches that almost cover the ground. Bayadere stripes 
are usually straight across the fabric, but it is especially new 
to have them in curves from selvage to selvage. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; Messrs, 
James McCreery & Co; and REDFERN. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
By Lew. WALLACE, Author of “ Ben-Hur,’”’ “ The Boy- 
hood of Christ,” etc. 2 Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three- Quarter 
Leather, $5 00: Three-Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- 
Quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (Ready August 25tb.) 

THE PRIVATE LIFE. Three Stories: The Private Life, Lord 
Beaupré, and The Visits. By HENRY JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 

THE REBEL QUEEN. A Novel. By WALTER BESANT. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. By JOHN BONNER. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 

THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. A Novel. By 
EDWARD FULLER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

OTHER ESSAYS FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By GEORGE 
WILLIAM CurTis. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00. (In “ Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 

THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
Conan DoyLeE. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By JAMES DwiGurT, M.D. 
With Illustrations from Instantaneous Photographs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HEATHER AND SNOW. A Novel. By GEORGE MACDON- 
ALD. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By WILLIAM HENRY 
BisHop. With Plans and one Illustration. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 

RECREATIONS IN.BOTANY. By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE DISTAFF SERIES. Volumes published: 


EARLY PROSE AND VERSE. Edited by ALICE MorRSE 
EARLE and EMILY ELLSWORTH Forp. 

THE LITERATURE OF PHILANTHROPY. 
FRANCES A. GOODALE. 

WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. 
Press. 


PICTURE AND TEXT. By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In ‘“‘ Harper’s Ameri- 
can Essayists,’’) 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. By LILIAN 
BeLt. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 26. 

GREEN’S ENGLAND, Illustrated. A Short History of 
the English People. By J.R.GREEN. Edited by Mrs. 
J.R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. With Portrait, 
Colored Plates, Maps, and Many Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, liluminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. 
Vols. |. and Il. now ready. Price, $5 00 per volume. 
Vol. Ill. in Press. 


THE DICTATOR. A Novel of Politics and Society. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental $1 25. 


EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT: Being 
Hints on Every-day Life. By Lapy M. Coun and M. 
FRENCH SHELDON. Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
75 cents. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. 


THE WORK OF WASHINGTON IRVING, 
DUDLEY WARNER. 


EDWIN BOOTH. By LAURENCE HUTTON, 


THE DECISION OF THE COURT. A Comedy. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Wuite CHADWICK. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. By the Rev. ARTHUR BROOKs, D.D 
THE RIVALS. AStory. By FRANCOIS Coppée. 
Illustrated. 


Edited by 
bdited by 


Other Volumes in 


Latest Issues; 


By CHARLES 


An Address. By JOHN 


32z2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, so cents each. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Hanrer’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 








Frock ron Grat rrom 2 To 4 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No. LIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
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THE GIRL AT HOME. 


; > - virl graduate comes home, after an active life of 
four years, in which every hour bas had its imperative 
duty, and finds all necessary work, except such as she her 
self ordains, at an end Her brother, coming from a college 
life of hardly equal activity in the line of duties, is at once 
provided with some employment, in which he is expected 
after a time, to earn his own living. If the boy is left to 
himself in idleness, he becomes demoralized. So does the 
sister 

One of the most pitiable sights that one sees in these days 
(when women are accorded every advantage in the way of 
fitting for employment) is that of an elderly woman who 
finds herself deprived of home and protection, and forced to 


seck self-support. Work is a blessing, and the condition is 
pitiful only because it so frequently happens that the poor 
woman is almost a worthless quantity from a commercial 
stand-point in the army of workers. When she was a girl, 


in a home of luxury, or at least of comfort and abundance, 
it was thought decidedly ungenteel in her circle for a young 


lady to learn a trade or a profession. Now the need arises, 
ind starvation stares the poor woman in the face. There is 
positively nothing that she can do well enough to earn a liv 

ing thereby lhe standards of excellence are cruelly higher 
in all departments of learning than they were thirty years 
wo In the employments that would be most congenial to 


Her knowledge of books, art, 
and music is years behind the present requirement. The 
college graduate crowds her out of the school-room The 
homely, womanly duties of housekeeper and seamstress are 
the only lines in which she has ever worked with success, 
and she shrinks in horror from the thought of going out to 
service or caring for another woman’s home, 


her she has no qualifications 


Fig. 1.—AvutTumn Caps. 
For pattern and description see No. V, on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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We are wiser in tliese days, and in many homes the dau 
ter is encouraged to study or fit herself for some useful em- 
»yloyment, whether or not she expects to be a bread-winner. 
Sone mothers object to such study and preparation lest 
their daughters should thereby become unfit for society, 
and the pleasant occupation so engross them as to shut out 
all thoughts of love and marriage. But no road to an hon- 
est, enduring affection could be surer than this. ‘‘ Many 
think they are in love when they are only idle,” says Imlac. 
The cheerfully busy woman carves out her own fortunes in 
more senses than one. In so doing she acquires a feeling of 
independence which leads her to look upon marriage not as 
something to be sought at all hazards. She has learned how 
to support herself, it may be, and has no occasion to resort 
to marriage as a means of subsistence. Far better is she fit- 
ted to guide her own feelings and choose wisely than is the 
selfish, indolent girl who has chosen no employment for her- 
self, and who often accepts an offer that brings no love with 
it, simply because she is weary of her mode of life, and longs 
for a change and for the freedom of her own home. 

No true man esteems less highly the maiden, be she young 
or old, who seeks honorable employment either as a means 
of support or as a possible need in the future, and if he is 
wise he will be more likely to seek such a girl when he 
wishes a wife than any other. ‘‘ Only a woman who has 
something else than making love to do and to think of will 
love really and deeply,” says a gifted writer. ‘‘ It is in real 
lives, lives devoted to actual service of father or mother, or 
to work of some kind for God or man, that alone spring up 
real feelings. Lives of idleness and pleasure have no real 
depth to nourish such plants.” 

t is objected by some that the curse of bread-winning 
was not pronounced upon woman, and therefore she is 
stepping aside from her path when she toils. The objec- 
tion speedily answers itself. Few women prefer to leave 
their sheltered home day by day and compete with men in 
the strife for subsistence. But the necessity is laid upon 
many so to do. To Adam it was said, ‘‘ By the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt eat bread.” But because so large a 
proportion of his descendants fail to win the bread-money, 
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Fig. 3.—View or Uxsrer, Fic. 2, wrrnout Care. 





Fig. 2.—Utster witn DeracnasL_e Cape.—{See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see No. LI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Apron ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. VIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


some Eve must step in and give her labor to keep starvation 
from the door. The crowds of pale, tired girls who nightly 
emerge from our large mills and factorics are, as a rule, in 
their places because crime, dissipation, and incapacity have 
unfitted the natural bread-winner to support his family. 
Apart from any such need, any bright woman wishes to 
develop her energies, and in some purely womanly way to 
belong with the mental or physical workers of the age. If 
she be married, her grandest work is plainly defined in the 
home, and no outside affairs should claim first or large in 
terest with her. The training of honest, God-fearing citi 
zens, and the preservation of a pleasant home is her highest 
and holiest occupation. But to the single woman of noble 
purposes the years ring with inspiring invitations to effort. 
If the necessity of self-support exists, the first thing to be 
considered in choosing an occupation is fitness, not alone 
because pecuniary success lies in this direction, but largely 
because it is in the line of happiness. The teacher, artist, 
musician, and literary worker are sometimes envied by those 
engaged in manual labor because of the apparently greater 
ease and consideration attending their career, But the 
humblest worker may be assured that only that oceupation 
which accords with her mental and physical orgdnization 
will bring happiness. The seamstress who can ¢on¥ ir 
white webs into dainty garments, whose stitches are works 
of art, and whose eye is true, ought to be a very happy and 
successful woman. No workers are so sure of rew and 
of steady demands upon their time as the workers withthe 
needle. The reason why we hear so much about poor tired 
needle-women is largely because so few women are willing 
to work faithfully and perfect themselves in their particular 
line. Did you ever hear of a really first-class seamstress or 
dressmaker who had not more orders to fill than she could 
vossibly attend to? 
Ko occupation is so 
universal in its de- 
mands, and a wo- 
man who does fine, 
desirable work hon- 
estly, and who is 
conscientious and 
punctual, is capable 
of earning a gener- 
ous income, and not 
infrequently amass- 
es a large fortune. 
Success in business 
means happiness to 
a certain extent, and 
a woman who has 
no liking for the 


an indifferent artist 
or careless musician, 
and continually la- 
menting her lack of 
success, might well 
consider whether 
sewing or some oc- 
cupation for which 
she has genuine skill 
does not offer her a 
far happier outlook 
than ber present 
one, and a compe- 
tency as the years 
go on. 

There was a time, 
not so many years 
ago, when philoso- 
phers were accus- 
tomed to say that no 
woman should en- 
gage in a profession 
or calling from 
which she could not 


Hovusexerrine Apron, 
For pattern and Pay Ste see No. VII, 


on pattern-shect Supplement. 
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cloth. The lower edge of the basque at the sides and back 
is notched, The front opens on a vest of white lace over old- 
rose satin, with a lace jabot, terminating under a folded belt 
of the coat material. 


IN THE DARK PLACES. 


VERY woman who has children is interested in all the 

4 conditions that may surround those children, whether 
for good or ill; and as they live in the wide world, and may 
sooner or later meet all its tenants, the condition of the 
criminal is not without its claim upon her attention. Stu- 
dents of human nature bave given great heed to the personal 
appearance and mental condition of criminals, and one is 
not surprised to learn that they find them so sadly different 
from people of good morals as to lead to the scientific infer 
ence that they owe something of their criminal nature to 
inheritance, to deformity, and to insufficient nutrition. The 
exceptions are only about enough to prove the rule that the 
very vicious usually have deformed ears and wry noses, 
retreating foreheads, casts in the eye, abnormally high cheek 
bones, surly and projecting jaws, irregular teeth, and fre- 
quently goitres. The female criminal is rarely anything 
but repulsive. If now and then she is dainty and delicate, 
ordinarily she is vastly ugly, large, with more or less of a 
crooked spine, with small ferretlike eyes, often crossed, 
obtrusive and pointed nose, and ears distended and extended 
like vase-handles. She very rarely tattooes herself, while the 
male criminal is likely to be tattooed generously, and in a 
way that is thought to show much insensibility to pain, or 
deadened and blunted nerves. 

Most of this unloveliness, strange as it may seem, is 
thought to be the work of a badly developed brain, the eye 
and the spine especially declaring this, but leaving it an 
open question whether an evil soul lodging in a body reduces 
it to its own likeness, or whether an ill-fed, wrongly devel- 
oped body cramps and dwarfs and hurts the soul, The 
measure round the skull of the criminal, taken horizontally, 
is always less than that round the skull of the upright man, 
and his brain is found to be lighter; his constitution is 
feebler, too, and his heart is weak. But even among cul- 
prits themselves there are great differences; thus the high- 
way robber is naturally found to be taller than the pick- 
pocket, and the bones of his skeleton are stronger; he and 
the murderer, when they write at all, write a large round : $ 
hand with many flourishes; the thief writes with effeminacy CostuME with Movusquetarre Coat 
a small hand. These people are apt to give the student 
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Costume with BoLEerRo JACKET. 


be readily summoned if the proper Prince Charming came 
that way. In those days, also, it was confidently asserted by 
men of Herbert Spencer's calibre that no man would venture 
to wed a woman who adopted any but the commonly desig- 
nated feminine methods of gaining a living. But with the 
progress of years men’s views have broadened. The knight 
of to-day whose vision is not bounded by the rigid lines of 
a foolish fashion has nothing but admiration for the woman 
who, being forced to seek self-support by some exigency of 
life, chooses that occupation for which Nature has best fur 
nished her, be it school-room or medical office, art-embroid- 
ery or scribbling. 

No true woman, however, unless there be some imperative 
and permanent barrier to marriage, ever drifts so far away 
from the realm of womanly affairs that a word from the 
man of her heart will not easily recall her to her rightful 
kingdom. The medical student does not necessarily lose 
her taste for dainty gloves, fine stationery, and chocolate 
caramels. The dignified principal of the young ladies’ 
school delights in the small housekeeping cares of her little 
suite of rooms, where she dispenses hospitality to her inner 
circle of friends. In no corner of the earth where a true- 
hearted woman is found is it possible for her to forget the 
secret of her womanhood. Jean Lowrie at the pit’s mouth, 
encased in her rough miner’s garb, living for years the life Hit | A 
of a hard-working man and surrounded by adverse influ- : : ’ WN Nc 
ences, could not entirely lose the feminine graces of mind : 
and person which wakened to new life for her lover. Men 
need not fear the general extinction of those natural tastes 
and characteristics which are as universal as the light, as 
enduring as the earth itself 

The single woman who chooses her occupation wisely, or 
who, if compelled for a time to engage in something that is 
not congenial, gradually wins her way to one that suits her 
taste, has one of the best possible prospects of a happy life. 
She knows nothing about killing time. Every hour dies a 
natural death, and she hardly has leisure to remember that 
it existed. Her occupation becomes her inspiration. She 
loves it. and delights in growing with it and making it and 
herself honored factors in the life of the city or town where 
she dwells. Success commands respect. Whether she be a 
wise physician, gifted writer, or experienced dressmaker, 
she finds herself sought out and her friends increasing. 

The world of workers, if they be honest, whole -souled, 
faithful workers, is always a happy world. As a learned 
divine once suggested, Adam and Eve were put into the 
Garden of Eden not to be idle and stroll about all day in 
its pleasant paths and eat of its fruits, but ‘‘to dress and 
keep it.” And no modern Eve, especially if she leads a 
single life, can improve on the original plan for making her 
life happy as well as useful HELEN MARSHALL Norra. 
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Costume with Bolero Jacket. 
J costume shown above is of light beige-colored poplin. 
Five rows of brown velvet ribbon border the skirt, the 
top of which laps with a velvet belt on a bodice composed of 
a pleated corselet with a white silk guimpe, and completed 
by a short bolero jacket with a wide waving collarette bor- 
dered with velvet ribbon. 


Costume with Mousquetaire Coat. 


fhe coat forms part of a costume of which the skirt is 
of white cloth, untrimmed, while the coat is of reddish 
chestnut-brown cloth, with a broad revers collar of white Buiack SrLk Dress.—{For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. } 
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surprises; he finds, for instance, that they are not habitually 
cruel; wanton murderers will be kind to a pet; where they 
are cruel it is the women who are the most so, and who dis 
cover the most shocking forms of cruelty; and although a 
few have talent, they are all wanting in the ability to use 
their talent to advantage; but the most of them have great 
stupidity. They are flighty and faithless always, clinging 
long to nothing. And with it all they are extraordinarily 
superstitious. The one satisfactory thing that comes out 
of all this investigation is the establishment of the fact that 
education diminishes the tendency to crime, and that as by 
slow degrees the day shall come when a whole generation 
is educated, the children of that generation will be born 
with less and less tendency to crime or to crime made easy. 
For education enlarges, strengthens, and refines the brain, 
gives it closeness, determines its growth; and just so far as 
criminality has anything to do with the insufficient brain, 
education will abate it, and the malnutrition of the system, 
with its reflex action on the nerves, will be overcome by the 
work and wages that education will increase. It is not 
agreeable to dwell upon this dark side of human nature, but 
if we know nothing about it we shall do nothing for it; and 
surely there is not a dark spot upon the earth to whose 
purification we should not set our minds and hands. 


A COUNTRY-HOUSE TOILETTE FROM 
WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


‘}°HIS very elegant gown is a combination of green cloth 
of the fashionable vert-de-gris shade with Havana brown 
peau de sole. It is a new arrangement and suggestion for 
demi-season gowns. The gown proper is of the cloth, while 
the brown silk forms revers, a pelerive, the lower part of 
the sleeves, and the wide flounce on the skirt. All these ac 
cessorics of silk are very effectively bordered with white 
embroidery. The corsage is cut in one with the skirt in 
princesse fashion, and on it is mounted the deep peau de 
soie flounce, with its heading and finish of small embroidered 
ruffles. The collar and plastron are trimmed with similar 
embroidery. The back of the pelerine is like the front, ex- 
cept that the two revers form one point low on the corsage. 
The sleeves are a large puff of the cloth almost covered by 
the embroidered pelerine, gathered into close-fitting silk 
leeves that extend just below the elbow and have pointed 
cuffs of embroidery 
A Virot hat in Directoire style is of black rice straw, sur 
mounted by a cluster of three plumes—a black plume with 
two white ones. White and black chouz are under the brim 
in front and back, and the strings are of cream-white satin. 
The parasol is of changeable green silk. A pretty scarf de 
signed to accompany the toilette is of black lace with ap- 
pliqué guipure designs in cream-color 


A ‘CAJUN WOOING. 
BY MRS LYLIE O. HARRIS e 
] AD you asked 'tit-Jean how old were his tante Mayotte 
and his tante Tise, he would have answered, with a 
surug: ‘‘ Ole lak ev’yteeng! Ole mos’ Jak de Deo!” 

Toinette, his sister, a starry slender ‘Cajun maiden of sev- 
enteen, would have bubbled over in gay amused laughter at 
the question, and would have replied: 

low you theenk me I know? Mads cea chéres tantes 
elles sont des talons jauns, n’eat-ce-pas?” 

But Pére Antoine, with a succulent Jaugh which bespoke 
the fat juicy living of years, once settled the question by 
usserling Why trouble thyself? Did not the good God 
create all the angels at one time?” 

Momzeile Mayotte and momzeile Tise each claimed to be 
the younger, though it was noticed that the latter never 
asserted her superior youth in the presence of the former. 
Each thought herself comely and that her sister was unfor- 
tunately ugly. When their friends, as was painfully often 
the case, marvelled how two people could be so exactly alike 
that it was almost impossible to tell them apart, momzelle 
Tise would sniff a sniff of scorn, and momzelle Mayotte 
would give a great snort of derision, 

Their long, thin, sinuous, flexible noses gave special inter- 
esl to these expressions of discontent, 

For they bad a mirror whose tale as interpreted by them 
selves was a flattering one. It was a cherry-framed affair, 
not bigger than a man’s haud—of that quality which reflects 
a corrugated image streaked with wavering green and 
yellow lights, producing an intolerable nausea, a depression 
of spirits, in the one gazing upon the perversions of its sur 
face 

Even in youth the sisters had never had good looks. 
Thew own mother could never persuade herself that they 
were not ugly. She and her husband, & viewr Thériot, had 
long ago been led out of this vain world by yellow fever, 
nnd their daughters were now thirty-five or eight years of 
uge. In the great world this is not a ripe old age, but ina 
Cajun community, where early marriages are the rule, where 
old-maidenhood is so rare as to be a marvel, it was a matter 
of course that the momzelles Thériot were unmarried be- 
cause unsought. Therefore the two talons jauna, as the 
‘Cajuns nickname old maids, did not smile the more sweetly 
because of the spinsterhood which was a reproach. 

It is true that at the Patgos, the King Balls, the rice and 
sugar harvestings, the orange gatherings, they did not lack 
attention utterly. That drop of sweetness, courtesy, and 
amiability which runs in the veins of all born of Gallic 
blood always insured the sisters partners in these rural 
gatherings. Thin and tall, cast in bard angular lines, one 
could almost hear the creaking of their joints when they 
danced or joined in the games of the harvest season. Their 
skirts hung in scant severe lines. Their thin lips tight- 
ened at times like a thread that would cut to the quick. 
Their skin had been sadly played upon by time and wea- 
ther, while between them they had hardly more teeth than 
the three gray old women found by Perseus in the freezin 
sea. Their scant gray hair, harsh as marsh grass, was pull 
back from the temples until it visibly strained at the roots, 
and gathered into a knot behind, pathetically small, confined 
by a horn comb, immemorially old, and with as few teeth 
as ite owner 

Momzelle Tise was a famous cook. Momzelle Mayotte 
was a wondrous spinner and weaver. She was also an un- 
relentingly neat housekeeper. Many a time had Toinette 
and gtit-Jean agreed that life was not worth living when 
tante Mayotte set them to work to prod out the dust lodged 
between the planks of the floors. Tit-Jean, seven years 
old, buoyant as the zozes whose nests he so relentlessly ex- 
ploited—Tit-Jean, who in mischief was own brother to that 
“spirit which sits in the cloud and directs the whirlwiad,” 
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who was happy only when he was dirty—’tit-Jean nourished 
a secret grudge against his tante Mayotte. She scrubbed 
him early and late with an acrid home-made soap, scrubbed 
him to the bone—would have been glad to scrub every breath 
he drew. She had absurdly rigid ideas about clean clothes. 
She had also forcibly prevented him from using his thumb 
as a mouth-stopper, which tyranny had made life a void, 
until the mysterious coming of Tou-tou, a dog of most un- 
handsome exterior, but with heart of gold. Between him 
and ‘tit-Jenn was instant affinity. His very tail, which was 
« “‘ bob,” was instinct with intelligent sympathy when ‘tit- 
Jean confided to him his grievous wrongs—for tante Tise 
also harried him. She forced 'tit-Jean to wear a hideous gar- 
ment of her own devising, a beetle-back species of drawers 
—lybrid trousers cut in one line from neck to hecl, and 
fastened down the back with white horn buttons almost the 
size of saucers. These buttons were so obtrusively in evi- 
devce that ‘tit-Jean must be far away indeed from the 
cabane to be thoroughly safe in his works of evil. The 
buttons being in the back, he was also deprived of the 
pleasure of teiliug on them his fortune of ** riche, paurre, co- 
quin, voleur; riche, pauvre, coquin, voleur, riche.” No, he 
must be satisfied with the stupid legends of his fiugers: 
“ Le pouce a été a la chasse; Cinder a la tué; le majeur 
Va plumé ; Vannulaire Va fait cuire; Uauriculaire Ca tout 
mangé, tout mangé, tout mangé.” And still another griev- 
avee had ‘tit-Jeau. Whenever he fell from tree or house- 
top, which was a matter of daily occurrence, these aunts 
dosed him with gunpowder. *‘ Pour chasser le sang,” they 
said. It was first mixed with milk—whether to make the 
powder more effective or to prevent explosion iu case of 
subsequent concussion they never explained. 

To make grimaces at his aunts was some solace, but 
there was positive compensation in knowing that when 
tante Mayotte thrust her hand under her pillow she might 
any night grasp a cold horrid frog. And tante Tise more 
than once had found a ‘tite cocodrie in her shoe when she 
slipped it on. How often, too, had he and Tuu-tou revelled 
in her screams of terror when she discovered a king snake 
under her chair—a reptile innocent enough, but in the im- 
agination of Momzelle Tise a most venomous serpeut 

Of jolly Pére Antoine he once asked, “tante Tise et 
tante Mayotte, dey gu’n’ go een heav’n?” 

** Sans doute, mon brigand. But why dost thou ask, mon 
garcon?” 

“Ben! Eef tante Mayotte et tante Tise, dey go'n’ be dere, 
me I don’ wan’ go.” 

Whatever opinion Tou-tou held of ‘tit-Jean’s aunts be 
wisely kept to himself. Two or three times he had not 
quickly enough obeyed their Sors, caurien! in testimony of 
which were sundry bald spots on his back, duc to scalding 
water. Momzelle Tise swore by all the saints that it was 
Tou-tou who did massacre all the young pouliry that was 
missing, although Tou-tou was ready to swear, paw on heart, 
that feathers turned his stomach. Momzelle Mayotte af- 
firmed with equal fervor that ce diable dun ‘Tou-tou ate the 
first cucumbers and melons in her garden, and bit off great 
pieces from her carat of Périque tobacco. ‘Tou-tou might 
have cleared himself, but he was not the dog to betray a 
master who often shared his dinner with him wher in the 
cabane was blowing a bitter bise. Besides, Tou-tou was a se- 
reve and hopeful creature—in fine, an optimist. He was a 
mine of resources. Life held always something in reserve for 
him. With equanimity he could endure all-night exposures, 
the fatigue of la chasse, unevenness of diet—for ail these had 
he known before he “ took up” with 'tit-Jean. But, camel 
like, he wisely drank deeply whenever a fountain sprang up 
in the desert. 

Though ‘tit-Jean loved Tou-tou, yet loved he Toinette 
more. but who did not love Tuinette, whose presence in 
the old cabane wus like a sunbeam which slides in and 
dances like « vision on the floor? She had such couxing, 
winning ways that even her grim aunts were sometimes be 
guiled by her sweet silken tongue. In her eyes was a dark 
velvet sheen that allured many a poor young ‘Cajun cavalier 
Then she had such a quick vivifying laugh, a birdlike 
alertuess of voice and manner, a vividness of glance, and a 
gayety of gesture. But ber auvts saw in her only the bud, 
though to all other eyes the rose was in bloom. 

When Adolph tied his pony to the gray-lichened fence, 
and stepped on the gallery where the two sisters sat and 
bashfully presented the first sugur-cane of the season, they 
accepted it complacently enough, but they did not summon 
Toinette. Or it might be Sylvain who came a-wooing, per 
haps with golden-giobed persimmons tied up in a handker 
chief, and met the same fate. When Jusiin and Philippe 
and Louis, and all the others in turn, altempied to bow be 
fore their vision iu the temple, they were in like manner 
baffled. The sisters were most polite, almost coguetie, no 
doubt placated by the atiention they unconsciously usurped. 
They never imagined that these cavaliers could care to see 
Toinetie, that beoé/ When the young men timidly asked 
after the well-being of that bébé they were assured of her 
good health, and that she was busy with the affairs of the 
ménage. It was weil to keep children always at work these 
times, when the devil was always about. Not that the 
good Momzelles meant anything personally invidious. From 
the gallery where they sat these anxious lovers would occa 
sionally catch tantalizing glimpses of Toinette’as she flitted 
back and forth in the rooms beyond. They listened with 
strained attention to the snatches of gay little chansons, 
which her ancestors had brought with them from Canada— 
ballads which have a haunting rhythmical! beauty, and sung 
by Toinette with flutelike sweetness. If it was 

** Chante, "tit zozo, chante, 
Toi qui as le coeur gai. 
To ae le coeur & rire; 
Moi! je l'ai-t-& pleurer,” 
then did they imagine savagely that Toinette did but mock 
at them, and, it must be allowed, made but mal-d-propos re- 
plies to the questions of the guardian dragons. 

When, despairing of seeipg Toinette, they rose to go, only 
then would tante ayotte or tante Tise call out, ** Viens; 
Tvinette ; viens, petite—dite adieu.” The baffled \overs, depart 
ing in wrath, called the Momzelles many other evil names 
beside *‘ Vieilles cocodries.” Over their exasperatingly unsat 
isfactory wooing, the young caraliers used much unholy 
language—words that *‘ popped " and helped to soothe their 
smart. At the same time each vowed that at the next King 
Ball. Toinette should see if he troubled himself to ask her 
for a waltz. But when the next week Toinetie, supplely 
slender as a water reed, entered the ballroom with manner 
as airy asa bit of floating thistledown—the moment she cast 
a glance at any one of them from those wondrous eyes, his 
resentment was gone. 

To Sylvain she was a very sunbeam; to Justin she was 
like starlight. In fine, each found in ber that special charm 
which appealed most strongly to his heart, Changeable as a 
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chameleon, a most beguiling creature, each cavalier left 
her presence soothed and fascinaied, thinking himself the 
supreme one, and wondering how many délail his old papa 
would give him when he and Toinette decided to marry 
themselves. 

If Alexandre Le Blanc was at the ball, Toinette danced 
Jess with him than with any of the others, but nobody 
heard her low whispered “ Va danser avec ces pauvres chéres 
tantes,” when often he besought her for another waltz. 

Then Alexandre would obediently seek out tante Tise 
and tante Mayotte, and with them tread a gay measure 
with the blithe air of one who thoroughly enjoys himself. 

And the hearts of the two talons jauns melted within 
them at the gay merry tunes of his voice. Who before had 
ever paid them such compliments? Each believed that Al- 
exandre sought only the opportunity to declare his passion, 
and each decided that she would not forever keep him in 
doubt, But each suspected the other of desigus upon this 
incomparable Alexandre, und very properly each despised 
the other. . 

Alexandre, for all that he was a man and of corresponding 
vanity, had no conception of their sentiments. But that 
* bébé” Toinetie had divined it, and so much that was irre- 
sistibly comic did she see in the situation that at odd mo 
ments, as she swept the cabane or bent over the pots in the 
kitchen fireplace, she would break into little tinkles of 
laughter, whereupon tante Tise and tante Mayotte would 
ask severely if she were *' folle.” 

The cabane of the thoughtless Thériot, built of cypress 
and adobe, was set down on the bank of one of those small 
wooded streams which every five or ten miles water the 
prairies of the Louisiana Acadie. From its front gallery one 
looked outward upon au large, the undulating prairie, be- 
jewelled in spring and summer with myriads of wild flowers, 
in the autumn bespread with a cloth of gold, so riotously 
bloomed there the dwarf golden-rod and all the company 
of wild sunflowers. 

Many years agone their parents had set here and there 
about the yard and doorway the pecan, fig, and orange trees, 
from which ‘tit-Jean was now so persistently falling. 

Crape-myrtles dropped their pink crinkled petals upon 
the door-step. Cape jasmines, forgetting that their station 
in life was among the shrubs, had grown until they over 
looked the gray lichen-bordered roof. In the season they 
were starry and languorously heavy with the perfumed 
breath of countless waxen blossoms. The cabane itself was 
of the utmost simplicity. Roomy and cool, its furniture 
was all home-made. It contained not one superfluous ar- 
ticle—ouly in the kitchen reigned that abundance which 
drew thither as with hooks of steel the good Pére Antoine. 
The dwellers in the cabane wove and spun and dug and 
delved, as though each day’s subsistence depended upon 
that day’s labor. Yet they owned thousands of acres of 
prairie land, over which roamed their great herds of horses 
und cattle, of which they yearly sent large numbers to mar 
ket. No mortal knew how much money they had buried in 
that old yard. Momzeile Mayotte banked beneath a certain 
wild-rose tangle—momzelle Tise, under u thicket of prickly 
pear. When iv the evening they sat upright in their as 
cetically severe chairs on the wide gallery, knitting in hand, 
all the air diowsy with blossom perfume and vibrant with 
the droning of bees, how often they detected each other in 
stealthy glances far alield! If they chanced to descry a cer- 
tain horseman spurring with extreme speed toward their 
cabane, they knew him when he was little more than a 
speck upon the horizon, and their hearts throbbed painfully. 
When nearer and still nearer approached the rider, then 
would momzelle Mayotte, muttering some banal excuse, and 
momzclie Tise another, withdraw each from the other into 
a certain arcanum of vanities. Thus was each safe from 
the inquisition and sarcasm of her sister 

About her lean swarthy neck would momzelle May 
otte clasp a triple row of baby-blue glass beads. In 
fashion no one of her frocks differed from the other, yet 
ove there was woven in the most enchantingly bright 
stripes which was precious in her sight. The thin hair was 
drawn back a shade tighter than usual and lavishly oiled. 
Mulleiu leaves vigorously rubbed on the high check-bones 
produced some blooming roses of a vivid red. What if an 
hour bence tie smarting therefrom would be wellnigh intol 
erable! Was not Alexandre worth many pains and penal- 
ties? Momzelie Mayotte had never, perhaps, heard that one 
must suffer to be beautiful, but she instinctively put it into 
practice. 

Momzelle Tise clasped about the knobs of her throat a 
necklace, the counterpart of ber sister's, save that it was a 
deep red. 

How thankful they were at last that that peddler had 
talked them into buying those necklaces! For years they 
had been torn by remorse for money spent fovlishly. They 
had even confessed their siuful extravagance to Pere An- 
toine. He had imposed upou them what he called a slight 
penauce, but to a "Cajun to be deprived of coffee for a week 
is to rend the soul from the body. But now afier many 
days their sin was justified. Momzelle Tise produced her 
roses with pokeberries. Her soul was not of that heroic 
stuff which could win even a husband by the ordeal of mul- 
leiun, and truly the pokeberries produced a very bright 
bloom, Often when momzelle Tise had a sudden access of 
temper, if Toinette cunningly reminded her of a certain 
frock woven in diagonal siripes her wrath under its 
magic influenee would lessen and shortly melt away. 
**L’ange gardien,” Toinette had once described it to Alex- 
andre. 

Several months ago Toinette had made a visit to Carancro, 
a wonderful village twenty miles away. Upon her return 
she had presented her aunts each with a tiny packet of 
poudre de riz. These they devoted to the conjury of 
Alexandre. 

But while they prinked themselves for his conquest, how 
were they to know that thereby he gained time to linger 
with Toinette—to hold her hand down by the quaint spidery 
floating bridge on the bayou, where she sounded the family 
wash? The little wet hand was brown, and the finger-\ips 
shrunken from the moment's soaking, but it was dainty and 
slender and faultlessly shaped. Her feet, too, were brown 
and bare, but shoes would only bave hidden their arched 
comeliness. And if tante Tise and tante Mayotte could 
have seen Alexandre’s arm about her waist, her head with 
its silken fleece of short dark curls upon his shoulder! But 
there was scant danger, as the embattled masses of the 
Cherokce rose hedge formed a lofty and impenetrable 
screen. 


The momzelles Thériot did not rely solely upon the sor- 
cery of their own charms and the seductive witchery of co- 
quettish toilettes. They had not scrupled to call in diaboli 
cal aid. Mom Polyte, a certain wise woman, old as the stars 
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almost, and who lived in dank and grewsome solitude on the 
edge of the Swamp, was renowned for a certain love gri-gri. 

tensibly Mom Polyte was of that honorable caste which 
is as old as mankind itself. Innumerable manikins had she 
helped to set afloat on the troubled sea of life, and her ene- 
mies whispered that no one kuew how many people she had 
helped out of life for a due consideration from their enemies 
or expectant heirs. She was famed over and beyond Carin- 
cro for ber treatment of cancer; and though her patients, 
with surprising contrariety, insisted upon dying, she did not 
thereby lose any prestige. The habitans shrugged their 
shoulders with a‘* What wilt thou? Is it not that we all 
got fo’ die sometaim, hein? Le bon Dieu He take all what He 
want.” 

Secretly each sister had made a pilgrimage to the hut of 
Mom Polyte, where she dwelt surrounded by alligators, 
snakes, and owls. With many a pang they had withdrawn 
from their banks certain rusted coins, without which the 
crone would weave no spells. To each she gave a charm, 
the counterpart of the other, warranted to do its work. 


Momzelle Mayotte, with stealthy care, laid hers under the 
front step. Momzelle Tise, with exceeding secrecy, laid 
hers under the post of the front gateway. They did not for- 
get to breathe a fervent prayer to the Holy Virgin. Tou- 
tou, with an enthusiasm worthy of a scientist, rarely let a 
day pass without trying to reach the bowels of the earth, 
and in one of these endeavors he scratched up the two little 
charmed bundles of feathers, hair, and finger nails, and duti- 
fully laid bis trouraille at the feet of ‘tit-Jean. Now ‘tit- 
Jean was a born sceptic. Long ago he had disavowed belief 
in le petit Noél wiv fills with good things at Christmas the 
shoes the children put on the hearth. He had startled Pére 
Antoine by asserting that if there was a God, then He ought 
to show Himself at times, so that everybody could know for 
sure. 

Besides, if there was a God, He could not be good and at 
the same time give a boy a tante Mayotte and a tante Tise. 
He wanted to know why if heaven was such a fine place 
everybody did not hurry to go there. When tante Mayotte 
affirmed, at the point of the rod, that he would never have a 
chance to get there, because he belonged to the devil, who 
would surely burn him, be boldly declared that there was 
no sense in burning dead people, because they could not 
feel anything, and, besides, he didn’t believe there was any 
devil. 

To one largely brought up on the devil this was almost 
as horrifying as the negation of God—indeed, the danger 
was greater. Tante Mayotte and tante Tise invariably 
bowed their heads in a half obeisance when the devil was 
mentioned; it was much safer, they said. 

Even Toinetie was troubled over this lack of faith, and 
when she tenderly remonstrated with the young sceptic he 
replied: 

‘You wan’ mek me b'leev’ "bout le bon Dieh, niw so? 
Ben! mek so taute Mayotte geev me pantalon sem lak tous 
les p'tits garcons. She do dat—me 1 go'n' bieev’ "bout de 
dev’ too—much you want! Mais fo’ wat, ‘tite seur, you too 
put gri-gri ‘bov’ de do’?” 

Toinette blushed and bade the young imp an angry “ Tai# 
toi! Tu menta!” But iv truth Toinette was guilty. Over 
the front door she had hidden the ** wish-bone ” of a chick- 
en, though so long ago was it that the charm had worked its 
spell, she may have forgotten all about it. Of course the 
agnostic Tit-Jean had no taith in gri-gris, (hough many « one 
had he helped his aunts to bind on certain calves and ponies 
and fowls sorely vexed with evil spirits. So when Tou-tou 
presented him with his aunts’ grigris he recognized their 
family likeness to those he had haudled. His instinct of 
mischief, although not divining their specific purpose, led 
him to present them to his aunts. With prudence he first 
put Tou-tou in sanctuary with a goodly supply of rations, 
then ran to where his aunts sat together. Holding up in 
each hand a gri-gri in full view, he began: 

‘Tou-tou he ljook—he hunt fo’ lavin—he no fin’ lapin, 
Tou-tou he fin’ someteeng ailse. Mebbe dese fo’ you, mes 
tantes, hein?” 

Involuntarily they stretched out their hands to clutch 
them: then each glanced at the other, ashamed of her self 
betrayal, assumed with effort an indifferent air, and denied 
all knowledge or claim to them. Surely none but that 
coquine of a Berthe Guédry had laid them about to do them 
au mischief. Alas for Tou-tou! ‘The lamb was indeed shorn, 
but the storm was not tempered 

But as even after this whenever Alexandre made a visit 
he continued to be gracious, gay, and full of graceful com 
pliment, they assured themselves that the gri-gris had lad 
time to work, and only regretted that they had spent so much 
money upon them 

This Alexandre was gay and debonair. His affability of 
manner won all hearts. He had, too, a careless tolerance 
born of some knowledge of the world. His berds and flocks 
roamed over many an arpent of prairie tremblante, and twice 
a year he drove his detail to the New Orleans market, 
This was to be a mighty traveller in the eyes of the simple- 
minded folk of Au Large, who seldom stirred from home. 
He was full of easy talk, guyety, and good-hbumor, His 
anecdotes might have been thought a trifie dull in town, but 
in the country they were new-minted and met with great 
appreciation. He was tall-statured, and ** held himself like 
a lance in rest.” His picturesque costume carried every fe- 
male heart by storm. The averuge male "Cajun was clothed 
in trousers of home-woven blue cotonnade, cut upon a night- 
marish pattern evolved by his wife or mother. ‘They reached 
almost to the armpits, being held in place by a home-made 
* gallus,” and terminated at the aukle—though the lower 
part was usually tucked into rawhide boots. A coarse home- 
woven colton shirt aud a wide-brimmed straw hat completed 
the costume. Contrasting strongly with this homely, un- 
graceful dress was the becoming flannel shirt, the finely 
tanned tight-fitting breeches of doeskin, the well-fitting cav- 
alry boots, and the great gray Mexican sombrero of Alex- 
andre. No wonder that this wholesome manly fellow in 
this dress had captivated the momzelles Theriot. His 
frank, handsome face had always gained him good-will 
wherever he went. 


Not seldom was it that Pére Antoine tarried within the 
gates of the two momzelles, and not seldom he chanced to 
come when Alexandre was there. The two ladies found 
this vexatious. But then of course the old father would 
never suspect anything. But behind the spectacles of the 
good father twinkled « pair of far-seeing eyes. Pére An- 
toine, too, had once come upon Toinetie and Alexandre in 
that trysting-place behind the rose hedge, and he had shaken 
his fat priestly finger at them in a serio-comic manuer. 

To him, too, Mom Polyte made confession, and thus he 
knew the state of the two ladies’ hearts, 
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Now ip in Au Large had long declared that Pére 
Antoine loved not sv much the two momzelles as he loved 
the delights of their kitchen, The holy father was of an 
exceeding obesity, due to his intense appreciation of all 
those rich foods which tickle the palate, but are so utro- 
ciously fattening. Pére Anastase, his beloved friend, who, 
in the hope of coaxing to heaven a hadful of dirty, thiev- 
ish Choctaw Indians, lived in the forest in a tiny hut built 
like a nest in the crotch of a great oak-tree, who drank cold 
water from a dead man’s skull, who scourged his emaciated 
body wheu his sinful palate revolted against the crust aud 
the wild berries which were his sole food—Pére Anastase 
had striven to convince Pére Antoive that he greatly dis- 
pleased Heaven by his indulgence in carnal cates. But Pére 
Autoine made answer that surely this was not so, Again 
and again had he implored the saints to take from him all 
desire for rich and delicate food if the eating of it were an 
offence to Heaven. But this taste, far from being removed, 
was increased. Therefore he was convinced that the indul- 
gence of it was not displeasing to the good God. 

Then Pére Anasiase went sorrowfully back into the wil- 
derness, made longer and more frequent fasts, and doubled 
his own flagellations as an atonement for the blind sinful- 
ness of his brother. 

Pére Autwine, with his knowledge of the love-affairs in 
the Thériot cabane, contrived when he was there that ‘loinetet 
should not pass the evening in the kitchen while her aunts 
usurped the attention of Alexandre. Momzelle Mayotte 
might inwardly rage when Pére Antoine besought that no one 
else but she should make the gumbo and coffee, and mom- 
zelle ‘Tise might feel ready to scratch his eyes but when he 
implored ber to make the fricassée and couche-couche, as no 
oue else could suit his taste, but they could not decently re- 
fuse. He declared that that child Toinette gave him the 
most excruciating nightmares with the dishes she prepared, 
and that never coud she hope to find a husband until her 
good tantes taught her how to cook. Then he would call 
out to Toinetic, busy in the kitchen, ‘* Viens ict, ma Jille. 
Thy old father hath yet a few teeth wherewith to break 
the nuts, Vw cite, and thou, too, Alexandre, mon fils, aud look 
carefully under that pecan-tree over there.” Now, in the 
twilight the sharpest eyes may fail to see pecans lying on 
the ground in the shadow of a widespreading tree. ‘Then, 
too, that particular tree was so far from the cabane that if 
Alexandre stole a kiss who could see? But if Cupid reigued 
without, in the kitchen Mars was dominant. 


Thus fared the wooing, until one day Alexandre, who bad 
just returned from market with a golden store, rode across 
Au Large, and found momzelle Mayotte alone on the gal- 
lery. Luwardly she exulted that sceur Tise was closeted in 
the chicken-house, some distance from the cabane, rélieving 
sundry young fowls of the pip. She did feel a spasm of 
keen regret that she was not wearing her beloved frock. 
But Alexandre paid her many compliments, assured her 
he had never seen her looking so weil, ‘Then lowering 
his voice, and looking wround to see that no one cise was 
near, drew his chair close—oh, so close to momzelle Mayotte 
that her veins tingled. He took her hand —he took voth 
her hands—he whispered: 

**Momzelle, 1 so glad | fin’ you by yo’se’f! Toinctte she 
not here? Jlein! Tant mieux! Mowmzclie, cef 1 ask you 
sometheeng what you go’n’ say?” 

Momzelic Mayotie shivered with delight. If only sceeur 
Tise would find that all the chickens had the pip! 

* You not go’n’ say no, momzelle? You know, momzelle— 
mais oui, sir, str you know fo’ what 1 been come here all 
taim fo’ so long, » est-ce-pas ?” 

Momzelle Mayotte hung ber head, and her gaunt cheeks 
had no need of mullein. 

‘* Momzelle,me, 1 been mos’ crezzee weed lov’ fo’ long, long 
taim! But me, | fredd fo’ tell you ‘bout eet. You fin’ dat 
drole, hein? Alexandre, what ain't fredd fo’ noboddee, fo’ 
noteeng, he fredd fo’ you.” 

Ah, the happiness of momzelle Mayotte! If the good 
God would now but send a visitation of cholera upon those 
chickens! 

**Momzelle, chére momzelle! You lak me—lil bect? 
Ain’ so? You go’n’ suy, ‘ Alexandre, you neen’ hev fredd 
fu’ me; I lak you,’ a’est-ce-pas 

* Oui, mon Alexandre, you nee'w’ bev fredd fo' me. IL lak 
you,” 

"+ (eat bon! 
wo | Mina 
Aud momzelle Mayotte covenanted with herself to give 

another candle to the Holy Virgin for delaying sceur Tise 

iu the chicken-house 

‘*An’ w'en we kin mahy ouhse’f 7” 

“Soon you lak!’ 

Then seizing momzelle Mayotte around the waist, he 
kissed her lips. 

‘Ah! ma chéere tante, what 1 tell to Toinette? Me, I 
know all taim you go’n’ pairmeet us maby oulsef. Mais, 
momzelle Tise, how you theenk she go'n’ say? Sem lak 
you?” anxiously. 

In momzelle Mayotte’s veins the blood was stiffening 
as if she were ossifying. She was proud, as all women are 
proud. How she hated that handsome Alexandre! But 
Tise? She, too, should drink from the same bitter cup. 

“IT go’n’ go sen’ muah seestah. You mek sho you talk 
weed her sem lak weed me, »’est-ce-pas ?” 


C'est bon! Aw’ you go’n’ say, ‘ Oui ?"” 


When momzelle Tise, summoned to a private audience 
with Alexandre, reached his presence, her heart beat so loud 
she was sure he could hear it; her knees trembled beneath 
her. Even as momzelle Mayotte was beguiled, so was she. 
Even as Momzelle Mayotte was deceived, so was she. Even 
as Momzelle Mayotte consented, so did she. But when the 
revelation came, no marbleized woman was it who sprang 
to her feet, shook her clinched fists in his face, and, in her 
fury, screeched: 

** Monstre! Traitre! 
rai les yeux |” 


Diable Cun chien! Je t-arrache- 


When Alexandre and Toinette “married themselves,” 
they decided that as a peace measure it was wiser to build 
their cabane over and beyond Carancro—fully forty miles 
apart from the cabane of the Momzelles Thériot. Those 
two infuriated women always believed that Alexandre had 
wilfully tricked and humiliated them. When to Pére An- 
toine the perplexed Alexandre revealed his embarrassment, 
that holy counsellor nearly choked to death with laugbter. 
And even while he declared his sympathy for the badly 
used Momzelles, he laughed again and again. Even now 
the traveller who journeys across Au Large to Carancro 
will sometimes meet, mounted on his fat mare Suzanne, a 
rotund, red-faced priest, who every now and then is shaking 
with spasms of laughter. This is Pére Antoine. 
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As Tit-Jean, with the now unharried Tou-tou, lives with 
Toinette, and has chipped his shell, wearing at last the 
much-coveted pantalon, it is likely that his belief in God and 
the devil is now correctly orthodox. 





Kirk Munroe, the writer of boys’ books, and author of 
the “ Mate” series—consisting of Dorymutes, a story of the 
Gloucester fishermen and Georges Bank; Campmates, a story 
of the plains, many of the incidents in which are taken from 
Mr. Munrve’s personal experience, for much of his carly life 
Was. spent on the plains ; Cancemates, the scene of which is 
laid among the coral reefs and Everglades of Florida; and 
Raftmates, a story of the great river—is off again in search 
of new material for another series of boys’ books that prom- 
ises much, for he has chosen us a background Alaska, with 
its wonderful possibilities and untrodden paths, and intends 
canoeing, tramping, and camping in search of his herves and 
heroines, avoiding as much as possible the tourists’ tracks, 
and learning from actual investigation the lives of the boys 
and girls that he is to write about. From Alaska he will 
visit the great lumber camps of Washington and Oregon, 
then on to the American desert, ending his trip in southeru 
California, where the ostrich farms, raisin vineyards, and 
fruit orchards will no doubt prove of much interest to his 
ready pen, while the abandoned gold mines, around which 
many an untold tale of daring und adventure still lingers, 
are also to be the subject of sketch or story, not ouly for 
the Youne Peor.x, but also the WkeKLY and Bazar 

—Mrs. Wallace describes in this way the tomb of Mo 
hammed Second, hero of The Prince of India, General Lew. 
Wallace’s new book, just published by Harper & Brothers: 
* The temple of Mohammed Second is close to his mosque, 
in old Stamboul. The Conqueror is alone in his Palace of 
Peace—a splendid composite of Greek and Italian architect 
ure, exquisite in proportion and detail, and rich as a jewel 
case. The interior is brilliant with tiles of vivid color, bluc 
and white arabesques, aud the lettering of the Koran done 
in gold. Priceless mosaics inlay the floor beneath rugs of 
brocaded silk. There is no earthy smell, no ghastly sug- 
gestion, in the light and lovely chapel. The raised bier 
points toward Mecca, and instead of a sable pall is draped 
with Persian shawls bright as feather- work. Candles in 
great silver standards cheer the pleasant place, Justres de- 
pend from the ceiling, and ostrich eggs swing from gilt 
ropes, emblems of death and life undying. In the long sleep 
Mohammed is not stretched on the warrior’s ‘steel couch,’ 
but lies as we fancy a priucess might slumber, softly pil 
lowed in her luxurious chamber, awaiting the call of the 
Angel of the Resurrection.” 

—The members of the Board of Lady Managers at Chi- 
cago promise to be victims of nervous prostration if their 
own exciting sessions and the continuous round of entertain 
ments for them and by them are longer maintained. Com- 
mittee meetings, board meetings, teas, visits, and receptions 
keep the board busy within the fair from ten in the morn 
ing until dinner-time, and often until late into the night. 
Mrs. Potter Palmer has not left the city since the fair began, 
and drives the eleven miles from her residence to the fair 
grounds every day. Her wonderful endurance is now dwelt 
upon as much as her beauty by those who praise her, and 
through all the parliamentary riots and panics in her board 
meetings Mrs. Palmer remains cool and smiling, sustained 
maybe by the perfection of her toilettes, which are always 
exquisite. 

—Mr. Edward E. Ayer, of Chicago, owns the finest col 
lection of works of Indian art and the most complete library 
on the native races of North America of any one in this 
country. The Anthropological Building at the fair holds 
tie better part of his collection for this summer, and the bead 
work of his plains Indians and the graceful carved spoons 
of the Northwest coast tribes arouse envy in the hearts of 
wsthetes and anthropologists. ‘ 

—W omen have led in the progress of the ceramic art since 
our last great exposition. The Rookwood ware of Cincin 
vati and the gold china of Miss Healy, of Washington, are 
the great novelties in their line at Chicago. Miss Healy's 
process is the cause of much argument and envy by Euro 
pean porcelain-makers. 

—One feature of the World’s Fair attendance which many 
visitors remark is the presence of so many Catholic Sisters 
among the sight-seers. The monastery of La Rabida, where 
the relics of Columbus and the valuable loan collection of 
the Pope are placed, seems interesting to them, and a group 
of Sisters in their convent dress completes the picture in the 
patio of that building. 

Five years ago EK. P, Bergamini, an Italian banker of 
New York, died, owing eight hundred depositors about 
$25,000. Ever since then his two daughters, Rachel and 
Susselone, have labored diligently to clear off this indebted- 
ness, surrendering all of their real and personal property, 
including even jewels, pictures, and books, supporting them- 
selves meanwhile, the one by teaching, the oiher by working 
as an amuanuensis in a lawyer's office. A few weeks ago 
they met the creditors in the Chamberlain's office,.and paid 
out $18,000 in checks, varying in amount from $100 to fifty 
cents. They hope to liquidate the remaining debts in time 

—The Queen of Denmark is stone-deaf, a throat malady 
being responsible for the affliction. ‘And the Princess of 
Wales inherits the same trouble. She is already so deaf 
that she can hear nothing unless it is shouted into her ear; 
and her daughter, the Princess Maud, has a tendency to 
throat trouble which, it is feared, may in time impair her 
hearing also. 

-—Perhaps the three most precocious musfcians in Europe 
at this time are Josef Hoffmann, the pianist, Raoul Kaul 
kowzki, who is also a pianist, and Jean Gerardy, the ’cellist. 
Hoffmann is of course best known to the American public, 
and he is said to have rallied completely from the effects of 
his overwork in this country. His compositions show great 
talent. The little Raoul, who is only nine years old, is a 
Polish boy, and is court pianist to the Czar of Russia. He, 
too, has a talent for composition, and has won many orders 
and medals. Jean Gerardy, the Belgian, although but ten 
years of age, has already gained the reputation of an artist 
by the skill and finish of his playing. 

—Queen Victoria is a skilful knitter, and works at it in- 
defatigably. She has knitted, with her ladies, many quilts 
for the use of the wounded in hospitals during the cam- 
paigns of the British forces. 
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AN ON-LOOKER IN CAIRO. 


Q! EPPING through the gateway in the blank wall that 
WO encloses the ‘‘ Street in Cairo,” on the Midway Plaisanc« 
ne is instantly transported from Chicago to the Orient 
Leaving wide macadamized road, you are in a narrow 
brick-paved street, lined with structures which look exactly 
f Eastern cities, with their little balco 
latticed windows. Men and boys in turbans and 
robes of white cotton, their bare feet 
ss slippers, are on all sides, with now and 
attire, while a few have American 
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A dozen donke ys w ith high padded saddles and turbaned 
waiting for customers. Most of their pa 


but occasionally it is comical to see some 


vlants are 


ons are childret 
stout elderly man gravely mount one of the little animals 
ro clattering up the street to the end and back again 
rhere must be satisfaction in it, or so many would not do it 
All the lower stories of the houses are converted into lit 
tle shop where juantities of Oriental wares are for sale 
while potters, shoemakers, embroiderers, weavers, and cooks 
een at work A large café at each end of Cairo Street is 
politan rather than Oriental in appearance and char 
but then people must eat 
lurnin 
whose yr 


+} 
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4 corner to the left, we come upon a small mosque 

minaret is the most conspicuous feature of 
At the steps of this mosque there is always a 
iughing crowd, for here are spread the cushions on which 
the camels knee! to receive or re linquish their riders 

The camels themselves are always interesting, and pet 

vade them so to atone for their excessive ug 
supercilious expression, ungainly 


ceful 


absurdly 
nny neck, undignified wisp of tail, and dingy 
id and surprising way in which they kneel 
their and the still more 
in which they get up, jerking the inexperi 
cward, forward, and back again with such 
ll but throw him off or dislocate his spine 
Sometimes the laugh 
ones in the crowd who press « lose 
stretches his neck 
wstonishing distance: then there is 
of shrieks and exclamations 
steps of the moaque there is heard over 
without pause and with 
Inquiring the cause I am informed that it 
In my eXpertence with American sx hools 
und 1 had heard nothing like it 
s to see it It seems that when the dwellers in 
rurkish village were brought over they stipulated that 
the education of the children should go on—of the boys, that 
is, for the girls do not count. A handsome young priest 
conducts the 
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school 

He site at a desk with a small bamboo rod in his hand 
Around him, cross- legged on the floor, were about a dozen 
small boys, apparently from nine to thirteen years old 
The smaller ones held little tablets about six by eight inches, 
on which were inscribed a few lines, and the others had 
books on sawhorse-shaped book-rests. All were studying 
aloud at once at the top of their voices. Some beat their 
breasts and rocked back and forth as our own children do 
when studying extra hard; and it was not to be wondered 
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at that others furtively glanced at the spectators and laughed, 
until the frown of the teacher or a light tap made them 
hasten to gabble louder than ever 

One scholar was called up, and recited seemingly endless 
pages from a big book, partly in the form of question and 
answer; but the noise went on all the same. I asked a gig 
gling little imp to read me what was on his tablet. It was 
such a regular repetition both in looks and sound, with 
slight alterations in terminations, that it seemed like the 
conjugation of a verb or part of a table,"but he said it was 
from the Koran. Turning away, I met a small American 
boy, and asked him what he thought of that school. He 
said, ‘‘ It sounds more like recess than like school.” 

Further along the street is the theatre where the Nautch- 
girls dance the much-talked-of danse du ventre. According 
to our notions there is little dancing about it; it is mostly 
contortion. They have a wonderful control of the abdom 
inal and pectoral muscles, and can make the tt and shoul 
ders shake without moving the frame, muciW as a horse 
makes his skin quiver to shake off flies. They have a ro 
tary hip motion, like that taught in the Delsarte exercises, 
and a sudden and surprising upward jerk of the abdominal 
muscles. All these unusual motions are emphasized by 
stfings of beads and bells that rattle and jingle. The ex 
iibition is very curious and astonishing; in fact, rather re 
pulsive. Much has been said in some quarters about the 
immorality of this dancing; but it appears to me more 
moral than the average ballet, and it is modesty itself com 
pared with some performances in the city that are adver 
tised daily, with no word of criticism. But then we are 
used to the ballet, and this other dancing is new to us 

In a tent a famous Hindoo juggler does the wonderful 
things we have all heard of, and which none of us can explain 
He makes a plant grow before your very eyes. He puts a 
person into a basket, and runs a sword through and through 
it. Then opening the basket, it is shown to be empty; shut 
ting and opening it again, there is the person uninjured 

The Soudanese and Nubians have a queer exhibition 
They have two or three beechive-shaped huts shingled ‘with 
bark, containing no furniture except a few cooking utensils 
Their theatre bas a front and top of bark; the sides are 
made of what looks like bedquilts of gay-colored pieces 
sewed on a background in very elaborate and pretty patterns 
They have two drums and a rude harp. A Soudanese man 
with a wig over his short wool, and a belt to which are 
attached great bunches of shells, dances in a wild fashion, 
shaking his hips to rattle the shells. A baby girl some two 
years old, in a little red cotton dress, with many blue and 
white bead bracelets on her fat wrists, and beads hanging 
from her hair over her forehead, amused herself and the au 
dience by stamping her tiny bare feet and shaking her little 
belt of shells in imitation of the man. Now she sat down 
and played with her bushy wig; then putting it on wrong 
side before, she danced again. She is too young to be 
trained, but she is evidently much petted, and her natural 
attempts at mimicry are encouraged. The charm is some 
what marred by her going about among the spectators, hold- 
ing out her small fat palm for pennies. The Nubians, 
though dirty, are very good-looking. Three young girls 
are really pretty with their bronze skins and soft ‘bright 
eyes, though the oldest is adorned with a brass ornament in 
one side of her nose and a bright blue under lip. Their hair 
is braided in scores of tiny braids about eight inches long, 
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and smeared with such a quantity of some white substance 
that the whole mop of hair appears gray, and had a most 
unpleasant odor. Their arms and feet are bare, and long 
pieces of cloth, like dingy cheese-cloth with a red border, 
are wound around their bodies in a not ungraceful fashion, 
and form the entire costume. 

At high noon, the fashionable hour, there is a wedding 
procession through Cairo Street. First come two hand- 
somely dressed men with long wands, who march with 
great dignity on either side of the way. They are followed 
by two black men in scanty clothing. They lead a richly 
decked camel, on which sits a man who drums a while and 
then waves a sword around his head. Then follow several 
men with swords and shields, carrying on a sort of mock 
combat, fighting the air and clashing the swords on the 
shields. Behind comes a lattice-work palanquin, empty and 
suspended between two very handsomely decked camels, 
and last comes the little bride under a pink and yellow 
canopy supported by boys. She looks like a walking red 
bundle, so enveloped is she from head to foot. She is im 
mediately preceded by a group of men, one of whom carries 
on his head what looks like a tall brass folding screen, 
and is surroynded by women, most of whom wear black 
flowing robes, and a black veil over the lower part of the 
face, held in place by the brass ornament on the nose. This 
is not so unbecoming as one would think, for it makes the 
eyes and forehead look quite handsome—a fact of which 
they seem well aware. 

The whole scene and its surroundings probably give as 
correct a view of Cairo and Egyptian life as can possibly be 
obtained without going to Africa. Mania A. WAIT. 


GLIMPSES OF THE FAIR. 
See illustration on page 697. 


To reach the Convent of La Rabida—the Convent of La 
Rabida at the fair—one must go beyond the Court of Hon- 
or, pass the Peristyle with its dash of the lake beyond, and 
cross a little bridge. If you should chance to make this 
journey in a chair, you will discover that this bridge will 
give you one of the unique sensations of your life, for both 
its ascending and descending lines are pitched at such an 
angle that the slight college youth who propels you is 
obliged to use the skill of a mountaineer in making a zigzag 
passage across it. To the pedestrian this angle is a matter 
of indifference. To one ina chair it is a question of absorbing 
interest, so difficult is it at times to land exactly where one 
would. 

The chair must of course be abandoned before the little 
sandy hill is reached on which the convent stands, but a few 
yards away from the grent Krupp exhibit, where sentinels 
pace all day. 

It gives one an impression not easily forgotten to come 
here upon this still white convent, surmounted by its simple 
cross. Centuries away in sentiment it seems from all the 
gay uproar of the Midway Plaisance, centuries away in 
civilization, worlds away from all the classic beauty of the 
great White City peopled with its statues breathing the very 
spirit of the Greeks. No architectural device breaks the 
unpretentious monotony of its ghostly walls. No flower 
nor shade adorns or protects the windows opening on to 
the world outside. One must go in-doors for these, into the 
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GLIMPSES OF THE WORLD'S FAIR.—Drawn ny T. Dant Warxer.—[See Pace 696.) 
. In the Garden of the Convent of La Rabida. 2. The Rush for Seats at the Ferris Wheel. 8. At the Japanese Tea House, 
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court, all sunshine and blossom, toward which the whole 
interior of the convent turns with open face as with the 
smile of some eager child. Here, too, in this court, one finds 
to-day almost the only quiet possible within its walls. For 
iis stone corridors, on to which the cells all open, and which 
run about the court, are forever resounding with the tread 
of hundreds of sight-seers, jostling and elbowing a way 
along their narrow stretch. In and out they go all day, now 
into the convent cells, now scanning the pictures that cover 
the walls—pictures illustrating the life of Colambus—and 


now with eager scrutiny examining the famous documents 
and treasures—never into the garden in the little court, ex- 
cept when rest and relief and perhaps reminiscence are 
wanted 

If you will not be jarred upon by the change, and want 
to understand the real scope of the fair, then go direct from 
this lonely convent, with its brooding spirit of stillness that 


not even the sight-seer can dispel but for a moment—go 
direct from the convent to the Ferris Wheel. Were the 
intipodes ever expressed so fully? What is more modern, 
more daring, more removed frorn the conventual spirit, 
than this? If you step into one of its cars—you can only 
reach it at fifteen feet above the ground—you will be 
slowly revolved to a height of 265 feet, and then slowly re- 


volved down again, quite on the same principle on which 
you might bave been revolved in one of those smaller and 
very diminutive affairs always to be seen at country picnic 
grounds, and after which this Ferris Wheel is modelled, 
though on a vastly greater scale, The ascent is made so slow- 


ly that the motion is almost imperceptible to the passenger. 
Nothing of the spirit of the modern has put its blight 
upon the nafve, yet wise with the ages, spirit of the Japan- 
ese You dismiss the Ferris Wheel as a great marvel, but 
one out of the line of your daily needs, when you enter the 
tea-house. Here all the past looks out at you from among 
its traditions und its arts and its manners, gracefully adapt- 
ing themselves to the needs of the present You drink tea 
that delights you You listen to voices that charm you. 
You are livirg in an atmosphere that vivifies for you the 
rmemories of a civilization so old we are infants and often 
crudities to it. L. HL. F. 


ANGELA. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


LL her life she bad had such wild dreams of the North 

Cape She had heard some one talking of it when she 
was achild. All her life was not very long—she was only 
in her seventeenth year; and in the seventeenth year imugl- 
nation, hope, and longing are very strong. She had not had 
i life abounding in active pleasures. Her father, an officer 
in the army, had died in her earlier years, and left her 
mother with but a trifle more than her small pension and 
the pretty house in the country which, except a few jewels, 
had been her only inheritance. In one of his furloughs her 
father had built a piazza on the southwestern side of this 
house, and every spring a new vine and a new shrub bad 
been set out, till now it was a litue bowery paradise under 
its great purple beeches and overrun with roses and honey- 
suckles and clematis and trumpet-vines. The minister, 
after he had left preaching on account of his throat, and 
was devoting his life to some abstruse study, thought him 
sclf very lucky to be allowed to continue to board with 
Mrs. Ansterstay; for when he wrote his sermons they had 
been all the more full of reverence and praise and thanks 
because of the wild garden beneath his window, and the 
sweet order and simplicity of the home, where Angela came 
to him with her Latin lesson, her mother supplying the 
child’s French and music, and she herself developing as 
best she could, with her mother’s praise and the minister's 
criticism, the wonderful talent with ber pencil which really 
needed a fostering and instruction that could be had only 
in some great studio here or in Paris. 

Angela and her mother themselves, with their sun-bonnets 
and big gloves, and the very occasional help of a laborer for 
a day, took care of the garden; the money received from the 
eggs, the asparagus, and early vegetables and currants aud 
apples, which they sold, was sufficient with what they had, 
and the minister's board, for their needs; and the minister 
himself ran the lawo-mower and pruned the trees for exer- 
cise. It seemed to an outsider an ideal home; but to the 
child full of springing life it had an exceeding monotony 
that sometimes made her ache to burst its bonds. She 
never spoke of it to her mother, but her mother divined it 
by that divination which belongs to mothers, and when she 
saw Angela at her easel in the garden she knew what that 
far blue mountain shadow in the distance of her sketch 
meant to her, what that intense azure of the sky held, what 
the boughs of the flowering cherry signified, what was the 
secret of that rosy gleam deep in the heart of the apple or- 
chard on the hill-side that she drew—it all held the young 
girl's yearning for the unknown, the great, the beautiful. 

Angela remembered dimly vast mountain views that she 
had seen when a child iu the West at her father’s post; re- 
membered great soul-delighting stretches of sky and prairie; 
remembered a glimpse of the glory of the rush and waste of 
waters at Niagara (hat had seemed to overwhelm her even 
then. She was plainly a child of genius; but when she 
longed for the things that feed genius, she recollected Millet 
aud his peasants, and wrought all the more closely over her 
hillside orchards, her purple valley view, her fine and pa- 
tient garden scenes—the things that were at hand. 

it was these garden scenes that did the mischief for 
Angela,—since Helen Elverton thought she was an artist 
too, Helen, a girl somewhat older, who, having no other 
home thaa a boarding-house in the town, had been made 
welcome at Mrs. Austerstay's till she looked on the place 
a8 almost a home, even her sister Maria, a young teacher, 
voing there for rest and kindness when she would. Helen 
thought she was an artist too, and painted flowers, great 
}ixuriant elusters in which she fondly dreamed lurked 

the beauty of the blossom and the light, but which 
vere really as empty as last year’s leaves. [low to fill her 
vil with color, how to mass the shadows aud develop 
lights, how even to see shapes and tints, were thiugs 
ond her. “She doesn’t paint the flower,” thought 
gela, ** because she doesn’t see it.” But she said nothing 

he sort; only she allowed Helen to watch her at work, to 

n's amazed bewilderment, who saw her use colors that 

her eyes were not there, and indicate lines that she her- 

if failed to perceive. But when Angela's pictures all sold 
ihe Hospital Fair, and hers were left over like scraps of 
per and the débris of the day, it was not a lively affection 

it she felt for Angela. That Angela, with the most 
vontle kindness, gave ber a series of lessons then in all the 
lithe that she knew herself did not change her feelings; but 
of course it was not best to betray such feelings, as the 
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young Lieutenant was visiting Mrs. Ansterstay, and smiles 
were much more becoming to her than frowns; for she was 


a girl of a type like the flowers she painted, large and lux- 
urious and richly tinted, and Lieutenant Royce had been 
struck with her from the first, with her high spirits, her 
high color, and her good comradeship. 

rs. Ansterstay’s womanly heart had not been proof 
against the instinct of match-making here. Somehow she 
did not even ask herself why she not felt inclined that 
way when Helen cast her eyes on the minister. Perhaps 
she knew that the minister was unsuited to such companion- 
ship, but felt that the Lieutenant would be as happy with 
Helen as with another. At any rate, knowing Mr. Royce as 
she did, and his mother and father before him, and the fact 
of his virtues and courage and easy temper, and the fur- 
ther fact of an inheritance which she had herself been the 
means of securing to him by filling his old great-aunt with 
his praises, she had felt safe in having Helen Elverton at 
the house as much as possible. And as she had previously 
procured the place of type-writer to the minister for the pen- 
niless and nearly friendless girl, and had made her welcome 
in the family whenever her services were needed by th® stu- 
dent, she now made it an easy matter for Mr. Royce to lose 
his heart to her. 

Perhaps she had not made it an easy matter for the min- 
ister to lose his heart to her. At all events,when Helen had 
tried any of her airs aud graces on him, her airs of innocence, 
her graces of naturalness, there was always Angela with the 
real thing putting her to shame, and the minister never so 
much as saw her. She did not love Angela any more for 
that either. But even while she was indebted to Mrs. An- 
sterstay and her daughter for many of her comforts and 
pleasures, and for the very gown she wore herself, the cor- 
rosiveness of Helen's nature had its way; and the sight of 
Angela, white-gowned, her blue ribbons bringing down 
something of the sky about her as she sat at her ease! on the 
lawn under the big umbrella, with her hat fallen backward 
from her mop of curls, a picture herself, a great bough of 
the Duchess roses pulled down behind her while she painted, 
filled Helen’s heart with emotions which could hardly be 
called envy, but in which there was certainly some fear and 
more dislike. Perhaps it was because the ingenuousness 
and nobility of Angela made her acquainted with the de- 
ceit and malice of her own nature; perhaps it was because 
the minister sometimes looked at Angela and smiled back at 
Mrs. Ansterstay as if there were some knowledge between 
them of Angela's Bey ge which Helen herself was not 
able to perceive. But that sight of Angela gave her a pang, 
some memory of which recurred to her every time she 
glanced at her afterwards, and despite the fact that it was 
that very evening that the Lieutenant had told her that she 
herself was all the world to him, and not three months later 
that she was married to him, Mrs. Ansterstay giving her as 
pretty a wedding from the cottage, gay with red leaves and 
shocks of corn in the pleasant autuma weather, as she would 
have given her own daughter, and she herself bestowing on 
Mrs. Ansterstay in return profuse expressions of gratitude, 
and of the Lieutenant's wish to be of use to her if ever that 
might be. 

“I can never repay you,” said Helen, unclasping Mrs. 
Ansterstay’s diamond pin from her veil, and banding it back 
to her, before getting into ber travelling-dress, *‘ for all you 
have done for me. I can’t wish anything to happen to you, 
you know, but if something meats pone give me a way to 
show you what I feel!” ’ 

‘*My dear Helen, don’t speak of repaying. It has all 
been such a pleasure to us. And it always will be a joy to 
think of your happiness with Morley Royce.” 

Isn't he fine!” cried the bride, with her blushes radiant. 
**Isn’t he good? Isn’t he going to be a great man? If there 
is another war he is sure to come to the top! And who 
knows—a successful general is so popular—l may be the 
wife of the President yet. And I owe it all to you!” 

“You owe it to your own beauty and charm and sweet- 
ness, Helen,” said Mrs. Ansterstay, laughing, and quite be- 
lieving for the moment that this grateful, laughing, blush- 
ing, happy young wife had charm and sweetuess, as she evi- 
dently beauty. 

And then the bride went away with her husband to bis 
post on the far frontier, aud the minister gave his fee to 
Helen’s sister, and did not go back to his books, feeling thut 
the festival lasted all day; and Mrs. Ansterstay revolved 
within herself a thousand plans for the young officer's ad- 
vancement, since, owing to the large acquaintance which she 
had never entirely dropped, she had more or less personal 
influence in high quarters, where the men in authority had 
been in their early days shoulder to shoulder with her 
husband, 

And so little Angela went on with her still sweet life, her 
books, her paintings, her dreams, and occasionally her long- 
ing to burst the bounds. And more and more she found 
the need of teachers, of the great models, of the vast help to 
be found in the work of masters. ‘If I could have a season 
at either of the art schools in the great cities!” she said to 
herself. ‘‘If I could join Giustiniani’s class! Or even— 
even if I could go abroad—even if I could go abroad! What 
a wild impossible if! If 1 could go to the planet Mars!” 

Sometimes the minister, when he had — his big book 
out under the laburnum-tree, where he could not see to read 
for the sunshine that freckled the leaf, forgot his page, looked 
up at ber as if he were looking past ber, and seemed lost in 
thought, and a strange light came into his eyes, and she saw 
that they were large and luminous eyes when they were not 
hidden behind his reading-glasses. Angela wondered once 
that she had never seen that light in them before. Strange, 
she thought, for so old a man as the minister to have such 
splendid eyes. And then she found herself presently ad- 
miring a line of the minister's face that reminded her of the 
cast of the Hermes—but then the Hermes wasa boy, a young 
mao. And what was the minister—the poor minister whose 
next birthday was his thirty-third! Suddenly a flush burned 
all over Angela's face that was never thrown there by the 
pivk ribbon snooding her fair hair—a flush that in another 
instant was repeated on the minister's face. And the mother 
saw the flush and the reflection, and looked down to hide 
the flush upon her own. ‘‘ And Angela but seventeen years 
old!” she sighed. 

“My dear Mrs: Ansterstay,” the letter ran from Helen the 
next March, ‘‘ do you know what good thing has happened 
to me? My husband has been granted a four months’ leave, 
and we are going abroad! We are going with Giustiniani. 
He will take his class to Spain. Think what an opportunity! 
To be sure, it is not the North Cape, which Angela has so 
longed to see. But it is Spain. And there are Murillos, 
and Velasquez, the Escurial, the—I don't know what. Im- 
agine it! How Angela would enjoy it! Is it impossible for 
her to go? It will cost only a thousand dollars apiece. 


There are eight in all, besides ourselves. Angela would just 
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make it a partie carrée, and you know that is so desirable 
about coaches and all the rest.” 

“The good Helen!” cried Mrs. Ansterstay. “If it were 
only possible!” 

“Yes,” said Angela, “if it were only possible! But it 
isn’t, and we mustn't mind.” 

‘* We won't waste time in regretting.” said Mrs. Anster- 
stay, looking out at the sky full of that lofty light of e rly 
spring which always seems full of hope. ‘* And to regret 
makes it so serious.” 

“Tt is just a castle in the air, mamma, only we cay. t pvt 
in the foundations.” 

But the thing Angela had dreamed of hei<, so within a 
step, so within the grasp of the hand; Helen going, it 
made Europe seem so near; never had it been sp hard to 
accept the self-denials of her lot. But she conqueréd. She 
resolutely bound herself down not to think of it, to picture 
it, to long for it; and she tired herself out with — far 
afield for a wood scene that she knew, where the buds were 
just putting out in the green dark with the first stirring life 
of the earth, rather dreading to come home and find Helen 
and her husband there, for her mother had written them 
to come and stay at the cottage till the day of sailing, ns it 
was but twenty miles from town, saving them a hotel bill 
thereby. 

** You are so good,” wrote Helen in reply. ‘‘ We shall 
be so glad to come. And as for the rest, I can hardly be 
lieve it isn’t all a dream. To see Gibraltar; to sketch in 
the Alhambra; to see the old Spanish cathedrals; to ride 
over the Sierras, with the muleteers tinkling before you— 
how it would delight Angela's soul!” 

** Oh,” cried Angela, “I know how Tantalus felt! I might 
as well sing, ‘Swing low, sweet chariot,’ and expect to be 
taken to heaven, as to think of going in Giustiniani's class.” 

‘There are greater painters, greater teachers than Gius- 
tiniani,” said the minister. 

** But Giustiniani seems so near, so—so not impossible— 
since Helen is going with him!” 

So Helen came, and of course she talked of nothing but 
the voyage and Spain and the journey bome across France, 
with a stay at Paris for the Louvre, and then to Antwerp, 
and to buy some Brussels lace before suiling. 

Helen buying Brussels lace! How the tables had been 
turned! Mrs. Ansterstay had given her her wedding-dress 
and the lace with which it had been trimmed, and she and 
Angela had turned and remade their last year’s coats and 
dresses to atone for it. 

And while Helen talked she fetched the minister's atlas 
and called Angela to pore over it with her, and showed her 
this place of which Giustiniani had spoken, where you went 
through the church to reach the market-place, and the foun- 
tains where the brown-skinned, red-kerchiefed girls drew 
water, and another where they would halt for the Moorish 
ruins, and told her what Giustiniani had said of the colors 
of the arid Spanish landscape; and Angela got out Lock- 
hart’s Ballads and read them here and there, and every night 
it seemed more cruel than it did the night before that Angela 
could not go. 

One day Mrs. Ansterstay went into town, her shopping- 
satchel in her hand. When she came back she tossed 
Angela a little roll of money; it was twelve crisp one-hun- 
dred-dollar bills. She had sold the diamond-pin and ear- 
rings, which had been ber mother’s, which she had kept 
through so much struggle and straitening, and which she 
had hoped to be able to hand down for yet more generations, 
and the great solitaire ring that her impulsive and extrava- 
gant husband had given her on the day of their marriage, 
and that had always seemed to her a visible sign of the bond 
that bound them. “‘ It is just as well,” she had suid to her- 
self when the transaction was concluded; “1 was making « 
fetich of them. Poor as we were, | used to feel the posses 
sion of those diamonds was a patent of nobility. I wonder 
I never thought before what they could do for Angela. My 
mother, her dear father, are giving her this pleasure now by 
means of them.” Now she cume in and tossed them lightly 
into Angela’s lap. ‘There is Spain for you,” she said, 
“and lessons with Giustiniani,” and she went up stairs 
before Angela understood quite what it meant. 

‘Angela can go now,” said Mrs. Ansterstay, pausing, 
with her bonnet in her hand, at Helen’s door. 

**And you too?” said Helen, sweetly, after half a sec- 
ond’s start and delay. 

‘‘T?” said Mrs. Ansterstay. ‘‘Oh, no, indeed. That 
would be too much even to hope for. To send Angela was 
more than I dreamed of till the diamonds occurred to me.”’ 

‘* The diamonds! Ob!” cried Helen, her great brown eyes 
sparkling like diamonds too. ‘* You don’t mean to say —" 

* "That I have sold my diamonds?” coming into the room. 
* Yes, and gladly, to buy Angela such a pleasure, such a 
help, such an advantage as this trip—” 

** Yes, an inestitaable advantage, if she can really go.” 

“Why, of course she can go. I have just brought home 
the money for her to go—twelve hundred dollars. And 
that is the thousand necessary, you see, and two hundred 
over for contingencies.” 

“ But that two hundred won't take youn, you know.” 

‘* Certainly I know it,” said Mrs. Ansterstay, with a laugh. 
**T don’t expect it to.” 

“ And what then?” 

‘And what then?” a little wonderingly. ‘‘ Why, what 
is it?” 

** Dear Mrs. Ansterstay—oh, how you distress me! My dear 
Mrs. Ansterstay, you don't—you can’t—you can't for a mo- 
ment think I would take the care of such « precious chil 
as Angela, without you, three thousand miles from home.” 

**Helen! You mean to say—” 

“T say,” she exclaimed, “that nothing in the world 
would tempt me to take Angela with me to Europe—so 
young, so fragile.” > 

** She is young, but she is not in the least fragile.” 

** That fair, delicate child not fragile! She looks as if a 
wind would blow her away.” 

** She never had a sick day in her Jife!” 

“She is just a leaf on a stem, she is so slight. Ob, no, no, 
don't speak of it! Ask anything else,” averting her face 
from her outstretched hands. “Don’t ask me that! 1 
shouldn't enjoy one moment; not that that is of any con- 
sequence ; but I shouldn't have a day’s peace. I should 
be filled with apprehension. Without you? Oh, no, it 
mustn't, it cannot be! Don't ask me, Mrs. Ansterstay! I 
should have to refuse; and, oh, how dreadful to refuse you 
anything!” 

**T will not ask you,” said Mrs. Ansterstay, turning to go 
out. 

**Oh, now you are offended with me!” cried Helen. 

‘Offended? Why should I be? It is perhaps too much 
for you. I confess I never thought of it {> thet light. No, 
it would not do for me to trust ela away from me with 
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you.” And Mrs. Ansterstay took up the 1 
slipped off, and left the room quietly, very qt 
too angry to make an ungentle movement. ~ 


J that had 
ly; she was 


Her Angela unwelcome! Her Angela go where she was 
not wanted, indeed! And why not want her Angela? And 
—angrier still—afier all she had done for that girl! But 


the next thought was as instant in declaring that ignoble. 
What she had done was done without thought of reward; it 
had not been much, anyway. And perhaps the girl was 
right; it might not be best for Angela to leave her own care; 
Helen’s feeling might be ouly affectionate consideration for 
Angela. Probably that was the truth. Well, she was sorry 
she had sold the diamonds; sorry she had let Angela know; 
and it would almost break Angela's heart after all her dream- 
ing, and that moment of certainty which sight of the money 


ave. 

It did—it did almost break Angela's heart; but she knew 
she ought not to let it pain her too much, as that would only 
pain her mother; and then she understood more than her 
mother was willing to do. And although she was very 
white and trembling, she would not give a sign of her hurt, 
but took it gayly. ‘‘ Oh, no,” she said, when the subject 
wus broached by the unconscious Lieujenant, after he ar- 
riyed. ‘I couldn't go up to town and see you off. Do you 
suppose I could leave the ship if once I were on it?” 

**IT don't know why, Angela,” said the kindly Lieutenant, 
‘‘ when your mother has been so good to me, you shouldn't 
let me be good to you, and take you over—” 

*“ Without mamma? Oh, no, I thank you.” 

“But with mamma.” 

‘*Mamma couldn't go this summer. Oh, no. It is quite 
enough for you to take Maria. How kind you are! I want 
to tell you, though, I shall always feel as if you had taken 
me!” 

When Helen and her husband had departed, with protes 
tations on Helen’s part, as usual, and warm farewells on the 
Lieutenant's, Mrs. Ansterstay put on her things to take the 
next train and visit a friend of hers who was a broker, and 
who could advise her concerning some investment of the 
bank-bills, which Angela had given back to her, that ulti 
mately might give Angela her heart’s desire. But some 
half-way in to town the train stopped; there had been a de 
railment; the preceding train had been delayed; and now the 
passengers of her own train were requested to walk round 
and enter the waiting cars of that. It was a drawing-room 
ear, of the kind where the compartments are separated by 
low partitions, and _—_ one of these Mrs. Ansterstay had 
taken her seat for the few remaining moments of the ride, look 
ing out of window at the late sweet April glory of the thick- 
ets near which the derailment had occurred, when a strangely 
familiarvoice struck her ear,and she recollected that of course 
this was the train Helen had chosen, and recognized that it 
was Helen and her sister Maria in that compartment; it was 
the Lieutenant pacing up and down outside with his cigar 
and an acquaintance till the signal for starting came. ** Yes,” 
Helen was saying, ‘‘1 served her out, I'm glad to say. The 
idea of my having her along—that girl! She paints well 
enough now! She sha’n’t paint a bit better if I can help it! 
I remember how she worked her pictures off, and bad mine 
left at the fair. I'm not going to have her get all Giustini- 
ani’s praises and wonderment; and he would give all his 
time, too, to any one like her. It makes me gay when I think 
how I've hindered her having this chance. if you'll believe 
it, Morley is such a silly, he really would have made a fuss, 
would have insisted on taking her at his own expense, if | 
hadn't scared him green about her health. He is altogether 
too fond of her now. I'm not going to have him seeing 
more of her.” 

** Why, Helen!” 

**T never could understand why she didn’t take him when 
she could have had him. ‘To let me feel that I had a left- 
over, I suppose. But she needn't forget that I know who 
came between me and the minister.” 

‘Oh, now, Helen!” 

‘lL don't care! I can’t endure her, with her sweetness and 
her softness and her wild-reseness. I'm so tired of hearing 
her mother sounding ler praises, and having every one bow- 
ing down before her as if she were a whole saints’ calendar. 
Well, I shall have been to Europe, I shal) have taken lessons 
of Giustiniani, 1 shall Lave seen the old masters with a 
young master lending me his eyes, I shall have travelled. 
And I’ve made her want to go for all I'm worth. And she 
will have staid at home, a little country girl painting little 
daubs.” 

“I don’t see how you can feel so, Helen!” cried Maria. 
“T am ashamed of you.” And then Mrs. Ansterstay rose 
and went into a forward car. 

‘And I could have had him assigned to such pleasant 
duty,” said Mrs. Ansterstay to herself. ‘‘ Pleasant!” she 
was near exclaiming aloud I have some influence left. 
I will have them ordered to the hottest post in Arizona, 
where there is not a pleasure in life! No, no,” said the inner 
voice, directly. ‘‘ Nothing so unworthy.” Aud she was 
giad that she liad the day to herself, and away from Angela, 
that the child might not see her struggle with her anger, 
her contempt with herself for being angry, and her effort 
after calmness. ‘ No,I will do them no harm,” she said at 
last. ‘‘I will not speak to the General. I will do them no 
harm, but then I will do them no good either. I could 
have done them some good.” 

And poor Angela. Europe disappearing like a mirage, 
when her hand had been almost on it; now farther away 
than ever. She tried not to let her mother know, but she 
could not help it; she could not help looking white and 
going about like a little ghost till it made her mother’s heart 
ache to look at her. And then suddenly Angela bethought 
herself. What was she,to be so wrapped in selfishness tomake 
her mother miserable because of her own disappointment? 
It was too trivial, too childish, when all was said. And she 
called up her reserves and found the world fair here at 
home. 

And when the disappointment had passed, Angela had 
a happy summer. The minister was not working so much 
as usual, and he often went with her on her sketching ram- 
bles; and he had a horse and a low phaeton that season, 
and took her to farther distances than she could walk ; and 
it was astonishing how surely he found the picturesque 
spot, and how what he saw, both in the landscape and in her 
work, stimulated her pencil. And in the evenings she sat 
at the piano playing to him the old Scotch songs that he 
found so full of music, and Angela marvelled how she could 
huve, been willing to go away from home, and it seemed 
to her now that she had never known what it was to be 
happy before. 

ut October found Mrs. Royce on her native shore again. 
Letters had been received from her occasionally during the 
summer; not often, for there had been no replies. But Mrs. 
Royce was not to be daunted; and in October came another 
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letter, speaking of the delights of her foreign trip, of her 
regrets that Angela could not have had them, and carryin 
affairs with so high a hand that one would have suppose 
that by declining tw take the care of her she had as good as 
saved Angela’s life. 

And in November Mrs, Royce wrote again for the price 
of that noble action. Mr. Koyce had been ordered to a 
frontier post in the Indian country,one of hardship and 
danger; the thought of it made Helen shudder. And Wash- 
ington was so pleasant. ‘‘And just think,” she wrote, 
‘*to leave Washington with all the lovely things I bought 
in Paris stil] in uty boxes! There is one Worth gown—no, 
that’s the one Félix made—you have to call it a dream, be- 
cause you can’t believe it’s real. It’s the Jast faint tint of 
Nile green changing into the last faint salmon pink, and it 
is a foam of lace and water-lilies, and Mr. Royce gave me a 
great trembling lily of tiny brilliants to wear in my hair 
with it—a water-nymph might wear it! And what good 
will all my pretty dresses do me out there, with a sealpiug- 
knife hanging over my head! Oh, dear Mrs. Ansterstay, 
you have done me so many favors! 1 never can say half of 
what I feel! But out of pity for my husband, and for old 
friendship’s sake—I can’t sleep at night for the terror of it— 
you have so much influence with the General, and the new 
Secretary is a friend of yours too, and thinks the General 
made the whole army—don't let us go out there to be toma- 
hawked and stuck full of burning splinters! And do have 
us kept here in this delightful life of receptions and dinners 
and balls, which are the element of your Helen.” 

For a few moments Mrs. Ansterstay felt that fate was good 
to her, and now her time had come. Keep her in Washing- 
ton, dancing, dining, driving—of what monumental metal 
was this young woman made to ask it! Certainly not! The 
Secretary might have been a thousand times her friend of 
old, she should claim no such favor as that of him. All the 
less because the General was her dear husband’s companion 
in arms so long ago, would she ask him to do the pleasure 
of this person who had dealt so cruel a blow to her husband's 
daughter. And Mrs, Ansterstay went to bed, and to sweet 
dreams of revenge. 

No, they were not sweet. Revenge was something for- 
eign to that nature of hers. But why call it revenge? Was 
it more than punishment? Or why call it punishment ? 
Was it anything but letting Helen Royce alone—letting 
Helen Royce severely alone? She had said she would never 
do her any harm, but that she would never do her any good. 
Yet, surely, this was doing her harm. Well, then, harm let 
it be! 

But in the morning, the bright October morning, the world 
all ablaze with gilded and azure glory, Angela came in—the 
sky no bluer than her eyes, the gold no brighter than her 
hair. She took up the open letter. “ Read it,” said her 
mother. ‘‘ Oh,” said Angela, as she turned the last page, ‘‘I 
hope you can! The General has always said you could ask 
him nothing he would refuse. It would be so sad to have 
the poor Lieutenant off there! And poor Helen, she wasn’t 
sate for that hard life; she is like a gorgeous butterfly ; 
what a splendid creature she will look in that Nile green and 
silver, with her great black eyes, her fair skin, and ber rich 
color and deep dimples! I always thought I should like to 
paint her.” 

** Angela,” said her mother, ‘‘ you are an angel!” 

And so Mrs. Ansterstay wrote her old friends, with whom 
she had always a good degree of influence, both on account 
of their affection for her husband and of their remembrance 
of herself, and she asked that Lieutenant Royce might be 
given the post he desired,and asked it as the strong wish 
of Angela, for the General had been Angela’s godfather. 
Possibly she would have been a little more than human if 
she had not felt—not elated, no, not pleased, but not disap- 
pointed, when they wrote back that this time they must 
refuse her request. The General wrote another letter say- 
ing it was time Angela made her début in Washington, and 
she must come on and dance with his houseful of girls, and 
Mrs. General should give them a ball, and he would open it 
with Angela. Mrs. Ansterstay put that letter aside, but the 
others she sent to Helen. She knew, of course, that those 
in authority knew best the exigencies of the service, and 
she contented herself with thinking that if Helen wished to 
see her husband the great soldier, the popular General, the 
chosen President after war, frontier service, with its dangers 
and discipline and daring, was better for him than drawing- 
room service with its lixiviating pleasures 

‘** Angela,” said the minister, as they stood together under 
the grape-vine of the arbor pulling th last stray sweet 
grapes, ‘‘when you and I are married—” He stopped and 
gazed about him like one waking fromadream. ‘1 mean,” 
said he—‘‘ 1 didn’t mean—” 

** Didn’t you mean that?” said Angela, simply. 

There were no glasses over his eyes just then, only a light 
of great gladness in them. And [ don’t know how it hap- 
pened, but Angela was in the minister's arms 

‘** When we take our wedding journey,” he said, as they 
came out of the arbor some time afterward— 

‘It will be down to the foot of this dear garden and back 
again,” said Angela. 

‘It will be to the North Cape,” said the minister. 

“To the North Cape!” cried Angela. ‘‘ Oh!” 

“ To all the splendors of sea and sky, with sunset melting 
into sunrise, like some sweet life that, sinking here, rises in 
heaven. I cannot think of any journey that so symbolizes 
the beginning of new life, of eternal light and love.” 

“If it were possible!” half sighed Angela. 

“The North Cape,” said the minister. ‘‘ Then we will 
cross to St. Petersburg, and go down to Constantinople, 
and up to Venice. In Paris | can make the researches I 
have to make during the winter, while you are studyin 
with your master. And your mother will come over, oak 
we will take a run down into Spain, and another into Eng- 
land, and into Switzerland; and later, the next winter, along 
the Riviera to Florence, to Rome, to Naples, to Sicily. We 
will go up the Nile, and across to the Holy Land. And if 
we go down the Suez Canal afterward, and so to India, and 
have a glimpse of the Taj, and up through the Flowery 
Kingdom and Japan, and across to San Francisco, why then 
we shall be quite ready to settle down in this old garden, 
and make the rest of our journeys to the foot of it and back 
again. 

“It is a cloud-capped vision,” said Angela. “If one 
could make it real! But, do you know, | think I should be 
us happy here at home with you.” 

“ Angela,” said the minister, looking about his feet for 
the glasses that had fallen off again, ‘‘do men marry an- 
* said Angela, ‘‘They marry the women that 
love them. Women sometimes marry angels, though—the 
sons of God, you know, who found the daughters of men 
fair; angels who see through a glass darkly.” 
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THE ADVICE OF OUR RELATIONS. 


7 a looker-on heaved a sigh. 
she said. 

‘It is,” replied the astute person, ‘that is why I have 
chosen ii,” 

‘It is a subject which will appeal to every one,” contin 
ued the looker-vn. 

**'To every one who has relations,” completed the astute 
one. “ That is why it is great. Now, in analyzing this 
great subject, it appears to me that thé advice of our rela- 
tions possesses peculiar characteristics, distinguishing it 
from the advice of other people.” 

** It does, it does,” murmured the first. 

** In the first place it is more abundant—” 

“It is, it is!” 

“It is continuous: our relations are always with us, so to 
speak. ‘They have opportunities, possessed by no one else, 
of seeing when, in their opinion, advice would be oppor- 
tune, and when it would be beneficial. They think they 
know all our circumstances; are sure they understand our 
dispositions and inclinations perfectly; and that, for these 
reasons, their advice has enormous value.” 

* But,” timidly from the on-looker, ‘‘do you know, I 
sometimes think—” 

** Wait until I have finished,” sternly from the astute per- 
son. ‘There is a final touch of aggravation yet from the 
advice of our relations. Many of them cherish a sincere 
affection for us, and urge that for this reason their advice is 
entirely disinterested. This is the worst fallacy of all!” 


** That is a great subject,” 


**Why, don’t you think-—” stammered the looker - on, 
astonished. 
‘*Certainly 1 don’t,” briskly responded the astute. “ If 


they love us as well as they profess, their advice is more 
loving than just. If they are more intent on family pride 
than our happiness, their advice is more severe than kind. 
In any case it is not entirely disinterested.” 

The looker-on seemed dazed. 

“That is the siand the adviser takes, I know, and you 
know as well as any one else who has to bear it the conse 
quent painful position of the advisee. He cannot resent or 
ignore the voice of his relations when it is raised in friendly 
counsel or warning. He has to pay a decent respect to their 
opinions, often to make a show of following tnem. 

“ Now, in point of fact, our relations often know far less 
about our actual governing circumstances and inward pre 
dilections than the veriest stranger. Our relations, often 
the closest, have preconceived or one-sided conceptions of 
us, Which nothing short of a convulsion of nature would 
make them change. A stranger would modify his ideas 
about us quickly. Relations never do. They believe they 
comprehend our wants far better than we do ourselves, and 
they sometimes say so.” 

“There is much truth in that,” said the on-looker, sadly. 

“Oh, I tell you,” cried the astute woman, “if you are 
anxious to be made thoroughly miserable, listen to the ad 
vice of a well-meaning, kind-hearted, amiable relative, of 
either sex or any degree. The more affectionate and con 
scientious woman you are, the worse that relation is going 
to make you feel. Whether you follow the advice or not, 
you will wish you had never been born. While you listen 
your heart sinks, as you perceive how little the adviser 
knows about the matter or about you. I’ve had relations 
for many years,” concluded the astute person, desperately, 
“and J know /” 
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“xX. X. X."—Leave the crépe de Chine skirt separate from the silk 
foundation. Gore front and side Lreadthe slightly, and trim with « great 
ruche at foot of crépe edged with narrow white lace—Valenciennes or 
guipure. Use cherry-colored or petunia crape for sleeves and yoke. Do 
not line with crinoline, as it will destroy the soft folds of the crape. Serge 
skirte will be gored closely at top in front and sides and straight in back, 
or else they will be cut circular, like that of the “Gown with Bolero 
Jacket and Spiral Skirt Trimming,” illnetrated on page 661 of Bazar No. 
8%. Add some black chiffon in accordion-pieated ruffles to a silk dress 
for a widow to wear at dinners, etc. Fill a cotton-cloth bag with ordinary 
bran, and nse it in the bath-tub. 

Cc, A. C.—Monsignor Satolli’s name is pronounced as Sal-toll’-lee. 

L. 8. A.—You will find a charming model for your autumn wool dress 
in the “Gown with Bolero Jacket and Spiral Skirt Trimming” in Bazar 
No. 8&. If you conclude to have black serge, you can keep it all black, or 
else add green or petunia red for the trimming. If you have brown sack- 
ing, trim it with green in the way shown in the illustration, or else with 
biack satin. 

A. B. C.—Low emal! dishes of decorated china or of cut gless are used 
for bonbons, and longer low disixs for celery. Fluted bowls are liked 
for salads. Web glass vases of green and gold, white and gold, or violet- 
tinted are pretty for flowers, Cut-glass vases ani those of silver are very 
effective on the table. 

E..en 8.—Two articles written recently by Mrs. Herrick will be usefu! 
to you in the case of your complexion. Onc, called * What FPace-Steaw- 
ing Does,” was given in Bazar No. 21; a second, called “Some Facial 
Blemishes,” treats of freckles, sunburn, moles, and blackheads, in Bazar 
No. 2. 

Line.—A dark purplish-red shade wil! be both stylish and becoming to 
you. Get dotted satin, or one with a smal! brocade: design closely wrought 
ull over it in vines, branches, olives, or else in bayadere stripes. Use 
striped croseway eatin for a waist, with wool for sleeves and skirt if you 
like—as black and red bayadere-etriped satin for a round waist, with either 
red or black plain cloth or sutin for mutton-leg slecves and a gored skirt ; 
then put a border of the stripes on the skirt ax trimming. A small felt 
hat, black, with the brim turned up and faced with velvet, and trimmed 
with satin chouz, will be appropriate. 

Hargterre L.—Get mixed silk and wool stuff in brown or reddish-puce 
shades dotted and striped with another colur. Make with a coat-basque 
ful) below the waist in the back, with revers fronts opening on a vest of 
ribbed silk. Have mutton-leg sleeves and a gored skirt. Littie girls of 
five years wear colored dresses of gingham, lawn, foulard, or wool made 
with a round waist, belted, and trimmed with a bertha frill. Low-necked 
dresses for guimpes are made in this way, and also those high in the neck, 
the latter being shirred around below the collar. The straight full skirt 
falls just over the knee. 

Mona G.—Coats with full basque back wil! be worn in the auntamn, and 
these will vary from short to medium lengths. The round waists will, 
however, be very generally worn, and the short pointed waist aleo. Make 
the latter, and trim with revers curving over the shoulders and tapering 
to a point in front and back. Trim the revers with hands of black satin 
or velvet. Make the skirt plain with eight or ten rows of stitching aroand 
the foot. 

H. G.—Make your handsome black silk with a round waist nearly seam- 
leas, with revers fronts of satin opening on a full vest of beaded chiffon. 
Have a circular basque of satin edged with jet sewed to the waist. The 
collar should be of jetied chiffon, and the mautton-leg sleeves shonld be 
handed with satin and jet. Have a gored skirt quite plain, if you like, or 
with three small circular frills of satin below the hips. 

Mus. Veepant Guean.—Wear a bonnet and calling costume to a church 
wedding. 

Op Sunsonteer.—A black satin gown for a September bride shon!d he 
made with a round waist to which a circular basque is sewed. Have revers 
fronta trimmed with jet opening on black accordion-pleated mouse line 
de soie that is croseed with cream guipure insertions, Make the skirt 
with gored front and sides, and full ronnd pleats in the back. Trim with 
three narrow circular ruffles in a group about the hips, as you are slender. 

Mas. 8. H.—Write to the Secretary of the Society of Colonial Dames fur 
information abont its object and eligibility to membership. 

Cowetant Reaven.—For whitening the «kin read Mis. Herrick’s article 
on * What Face-Steaming Does” in Bazar No. 21. 
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Fig. 1.—Hanpkercnrer Borper in TaTTINe. 


Fig. 4.—Seconp Knot or Dovunie Srrren. 


Border for Scarf Ends. 


ie border forms a novel and ef 
fective finish for the ends of éta 
mine (scrim) scarfs. It is composed 
of moulds of various shapes and sizes 
covered with crochet in cream cotton 
to match the scrim. The open centre 
of the moulds are filled in with lace 
stitches done with the needle, forming 
wheels and spiders or darned net 
work. The covered moulds are tacked 
together, and the border is applied on 
the scrim, which is cut away from 
underneath as illustrated. When cov 
ering the moulds work a row in single 
crochet around first, ending with a slip 
stitch on the first single, then turn the 


work and crochet a slip stitch on the 
back mesh of each single 


Directions for Tatting. 


gp het A. NG, after a long season of re 
tirement, is latterly coming into 
favor again. Possibly it follows in the 
train of the general revival of ‘‘ grand- 
mother” styles, or perhaps its renewal 
is only a natural consequence of the 
modern interest in all sorts of lace 
work. Asa manual occupation it has 
some minor advantages not shared by 
either embroidery, knitting, or crochet. 
It is very simple and portable, capable 
of being carried about in the pocket, 
and can be taken up at odd moments, 





Fig. 1.—Tapie Mar.—F.at Strren Emsromery.—[See Figs. 2 and 3. ] 
For design and description see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Szcrtos or Bonper ron Taste Mat, Fie. 1.—Fu.. Size. 


[See Figs 





Fig. 5.—Makine Tae Purt. 


Fig. 7.—Appine Sreconp THREAD. 





Epemvae ror Scrm Scarrs, Etc.—Crocuet on Movi.ps. 


and thrown aside again without ripping or dis- 
arranging. When once the stitch has been thor 
oughly mastered the work makes no great demands 
on either the eyesight or attention, as may be in- 
ferred from its French name of frivolité. Skilful 
tatters depend almost as much on their feelimg as 
sight in the work. The product, although fragile 
and lacelike in appearance, is 
very durable. 

The implements are few and 
simple, the principal one being 
the small shuttle of bone or 
ivory on which the thread is 
wound, and the only other the 
tatting-pin, which is nothing 
more than an abbreviated cro- 
chet needle, attached for con- 
venience to a chain and ring, 
the latter to be slipped either 
over the thumb of the left 
hand or the little finger of 
the right, as best 
suits the worker. 
The pin is not a 
necessity; a cro- 
chet needle or an 
ordinary pin can 
be made to an 
swer: it is used 
to draw out the 
loops of thread by 
which the parts 
of the pattern are 
connected. 

The pattern in 
tatting is mainly 
composed of rings 
or ovals, formed 
of with a single 
thread by work- 
ing knots around 
a loop of itself. 
When scallops or 
straight lines oc- 
cur in the pattern 
a second thread 
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must be added, and used as a foundation. In this 
respect modern tatting is an improvement on the 
older work, which was all done with a single 
thread, and consequently very limited in its pat- 
terns. The purl, otherwise picot, is a loop intro- 
duced between the knots, which adds much to its 
lightness and lacelike effect. 











































Fig. 2.—Worxtno Parrern ror Centre or Taste Mat, Fie. 1. 
: @ Dark, ® Li Olive’; & Dark, ® Medi ® Light, Bronze; 
SGcia; Spark, © Light, Gray-Blue's & Dark, > Light, Old-Rose; ' Ground. 
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Fig. 1.—Mournine Bonner Mournine Care anp Hat Fig. 2.—Mournine Bonnet. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement 
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Fig. 1.—Movurnine Dress. Fig. 2.—Crare-TrRimMED SERGE Fig. 8.—Mournrne Frock ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. L on pattern-sheet Supplement. Gown. For pattern and description see No. 1V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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The stitch or knot of tatting is culled 
double stutch because it is made in two move 
ments; when only one of the movements is 
used, as is done occasionally, it is called a 
half-stitch. Figs, 2, 3, and 4 show the steps 
of forming a double stitch. Hold the shutile 
horizontally in the right hand, letting the 
thread hang from the inner edge on the 
right side. Take the end of the thread be- 
tween finger and thumb of the left hand, put 
the thread up around the four fingers, and 
catch it again between finger and thumb 
Slip the shuttle under the loop thread (see 
Fig. 2), the latter passing between the shuttle 
and the forefinger of the right hand and back 
hetween the shuttle and thumb, and bring it 
quickly out between the first and second 
fingers of the left hand; jerk the shuttle 
thread toward the right, tightening the thread, 
s0 that the knot will be formed not of the 
shuttle thread, but of the loop itself (see Fig 
3); stretch out the loop again with the left 
hand, and draw the kuot up close to the 
thumb while the shuttle thread is tightened 
with the right hand. For the second part 
or movement (see Fig. 4), bring the shuttle 
back over the left hand with its thread hang- 
ing downwards, passing the loop under the 
shuttle between it and the thumb, and back 
between the first finger and the shuttle, drop 
the loop, jerk, and draw up as before. When 
enough stitches are made draw the loop up 
to form an oval; the stitches, as has been 
said, must be formed of the loop thread 
round the shuttle thread as a foundation 
ou which they move freely to and fro. To 
make a purl (see Fig. 5), form the next double 
stitch a quarter of an inch from the last; 
when pushed close the connecting thread 
forms a loop, which is the purl. To connect 
to a purl (see Fig. 6), the loop thread of which 
the knots are formed is drawn in a loop 
through the purl with the tatting-pin, the 
shuttle is passed through the loop, and the 
latter tightened To add the second thread 
to make a sx ullop see Fig. 7), take the end of 
the new thread between thumb and forefinger 
of the left hand, guide the thread over the 
back of the hand, and wind it once around 
the little finger for security, and around this 
loop work the shuttle thread as previously 
forming the knots of the loop thread. When 
a scallop is completed the added thread is 
simply dropped until required again 

To work the handkerchief border Fig. 1 
which is composed of two rows of rosettes 
with small figures in the interspaces, work 
for the centre of a rosette 4 rings, each with 
18 double stitches with a purl between the 
middle 2, then tie the beginning and end of 
the thread in a weaver’s knot. Hereupon 
take up a second thread ; * first work a ring 
like those preceding with the first thread, 
but instead of making a purl connect to that 
of one of the preceding rings, then x turn 
the work, turning the preceding ring down 
ward, close to it work a scallop with both 
threads composed of 12 knots each separated 
from the next by a purl, turn, a ring like the 
preceding one and connecting to the same 
purl; repeat once from then repeat 3 
times from *; finally tie the beginning and 
end of both threads in a weaver’s knot. 
There are 48 such rosettes in the border, 
connected to one another as illustrated. For 
the small figures in the interstices work close 
together 4 rings of 12 double stitches each, 
connecting between the middle 2 knots to 
the middle 2, purls on the side of the nearest 
rosette 

A pretty simple edging in tatting is illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 48 of last year’s vol- 
ume 


Mourning Dress. 
See illustration on page 701. 
fh E dress illustrated is of serge with Eng- 
lish crape trimming. Six bias folds of 
crape of graduated width form a deep trim- 
ming on the skirt. The plain bodice, which 
enters the skirt,opens on a crape guimpe with 
a deep bertha of crape falling over the edge. 


Mourning Bonnets. 


See illustrations on page 701. 


‘ bonnet Fig. 1 is a small capote 
amoothly covered with English crape, 
und trimmed with three series of narrow 
folds forming points, which are wired; the 
third point is turned backward, and between 
it and the one in front a crape rosette is 
placed. The crape veil is thirty inches wide 
aod «a yard long, including the hem; it is 
taken cornerwise, with the upper corner 
folded as illustrated. The short strings are 
of crape The bonnet Fig. 2 has nine nar- 
row milliners’ folds around the front, and 
crape strings and bow The veil, which 
covers the entire back behind the folds, is 
of crape twenty-eight inches wide, and is 
two yards and an eighth long; it is hemmed 
at each end, folded lengthwise, and draped 
on the bonnet as illustrated. 


THE PLAYERS OF MODERN 
WHIST. 
° H' YW many cards in a pack, Aunt Pris- 
cilla?” queried a young rogue of his 
Quake r aunt, 

*Fifty.two,” promptly replied the capped 
and kerchiefed clerk of the Concord Quarter 
ly Meeting, which serves to show how gen- 
eral at the present time is the knowledge of 
cards and card-playing. 

Besides the general knowledge, however, 
a deal of particular study exists in this re- 
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spect. Witness the modern game of whist. 
Compare its rudimentary forms of the Hoyle 
era, and the less simple but still imperfect 
types of the Pole epoch, with the present 
complex standards insisted on in the nine- 
teenth edition of Cavendish, and which show 
a late and rapid evolution. Then, too, that 
more striking because more suddenly de- 
veloped distinction, the present players of 
the game 

In former times, with but comparatively 
few exceptions, good whist was ackuow- 
ledged to be the peculiar privilege of men. 
Within the past two years, however, num- 
bers of women, of all soris and conditions of 
mental calibre, have sought the seclusion of 
the card-room, have gracefully taken pos- 
session of the card-table, and have voluntarily 
surrendered themselves to the quiet but very 
certain delights of truly scientifie play. As 
a result, we have a charming if surprising 
being, who, having the leisure to acquaint 
herself with all whist philosophy, and the 
desire to perfect herself in all whist practice, 
is quite often able to vanquish veterans once 
thought—by themselves, as well as by others 

invulnerable in the art. No longer is Mrs. 
Battle the sole feminine advocate of “a clean 
hearth, a good fire, and the rigor of the 
game.” We now boast hundreds of intel- 
ligent women who, in club vernacular, play 

a rattling good game.” Indeed, beloved 
as is Mrs. Battle, she is but a generic type, 
not an individual genius, and under existing 
conditions we may before long see her sup- 
|) by a Madame Deschappelles, or a 

Irs. *‘ Cavendish” at least. 

And apropos of Mrs. Battle and her kind, 
has not modern whist accepted certain inno- 
vations that, if not wholly Sepleadad would 
at least astonish her? Fancy the dear old 
lady’s attitude toward ‘‘duplicate whist,” 
that method by which the best players now- 
adays score their points. Here and there a 
conservative mind still holds out against it, 
but its merits for determining individual 
prowess are steadily gaining ground, and, 
according to the latest advices, the invention 
and manufacture of ‘‘the man from Kala 
mazoo” has found favor with London clubs 
as well as with those of Boston and New 
York 

How would Mrs. Battle regard the “ plain 
suit echo,” and ‘‘ American leads,” and the 
‘‘eleven card rule’? Would these now un- 
questioned belongings of whist s¢ience have 
been included in the “ rigor” of her game? 
At all events, she would surely feel a sort of 
professional pride in the honorable stand 
that so many of her sex have taken among 
the players of modern whist. 


FRENCH HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMY. 


digk other day, at a matinée at the Odéon, 
I heard a lecture by M. Gustave Larrou 
met, of the Sorbonne, on Moliére’s L’ Avare, 
the play subsequently given. Lectures of 
this sort are a regular feature of the Odéon 
Thursday matinées, and this classic theatre 
is thus made a school not of culture only, 

but of morals. However, it is not of the 
theatre | want to write, but of a subject 
which M. Larroumet’s lecture and the play 
itself naturally suggested. 

It would be a great injustice to say that 
Moliére’s miser, or any miser whatever, is 
either a true illustration or a natural devel- 
opment of the French genius for economy. 
Doubtless it is true, as M. Larroumet remark - 
ed, that the French people have a natural 
weakness for ‘‘ the woollen stocking,” a ten- 
dency toward hoarding, which makes the 
miser more intelligible to them than he is 
to us, and probably more frequent among 
them. At least so I thought when I observed 
the thorough sympathy, tinged indeed with 
humor, with which the audience at the 
Odéon entered into the emotions, the strug- 
gles, and the sorrows of Harpagon, the miser 
par excellence of all literature. 

Economy enters so truly into the very fibre 
of the French character that it seems to be 
fundamental to nearly all phases of French 
manners. Many small social customs may 
be traced to it—for example, the canon that 
it is bad form to leave anything on one’s 
plate, especially when one intends to partake 
of a succeeding dish. More important is it 
to trace to the genius for economy the po- 
sition which wives hold with respect to the 
family finances,and therefore with relation 
to their husbands. The contrast between 
the financial position of wives in France and 
in America, for example, is very marked, 
and I think it is a superficial view which 
attributes the difference to the dower which 
as a matter of course the French woman 
brings with her into her husband's — 
The dower may count for something ; 
surely does not explain all, 

Generations before female emancipation 
was so much as dreamed of the French wife 
was the administrator of the family finances, 
and she is so still. In the ages when brute 
force, and a good deal of it, went both to the 
winning and the guarding of property, it 
was not to be expected that a man should 
use the strength which was his glory in such 
trivial matters as keeping accounts and regu- 
lating expenditures, or in acquiring those arts 
of reading and writing which were otherwise 
quite useless. Such work was eminently 
suited to the weaker sex. This was, in fact, 
the state of things not in France only, but 
throughout the civilized world; but in other 
countries, not being rooted in national char- 


acter, it gave way before changing con- 
ditions; in France it was abiding. From the 
woman who on Saturdays drives her well- 
filled cart to the little market square before 
the church in this pretty Parisian suburb, 
leaving her husband at home to spread ma- 
nure and dig the ground, while, with an 
astuteness he could never hope to equal, she 
converts the products of their half-acre into 
money and lays the money out to the best 
advantage (not forgetting to reserve four 
sous for her good man's pocket-money, and a 
few more for “the woollen stocking”), or 
the pretty young wife who sits at the re- 
ceipt of custom in the shop at the corner, 
taking orders for wood and charcoal, which 
her husband shortly carries home in a sack 
on his sturdy back, all the way to Madame 
downstairs, who keeps the bank-book and 
takes charge of the financial side of Mon- 
sieur’s professional work, attending to in- 
vestments, and carrying alone, through all 
grades of the industrial world, the responsi- 
bility of success, it is the woman who is the 
economist, the responsible person—the head, 
in short; the man who is the hand, the 
strength, the mechanical force of the co- 
partnership. The influence of this is felt in 
all circles. Even in those upper spheres 
where the wife has no responsibility in her 
husband’s money matters, she yet has a 
financial freedom which is far from genera! 
among American wives, pampered and in- 
dulged as many of them are. The French 
wife does not ask her husband for money as 
a favor, nor demand it as a right, she takes 
it as a matter of course. Will she spend it 
wisely? Such a question would never occur 
to any husband. Of course she will. 

Economy, being genuine and thorough, 
includes all lesser considerations in the gen- 
eral purpose of making the most of every- 
thing Beonciny forbids the wife of a man 
in moderate circumstances to do avythiug in 
which brains and knowledge and personali- 
ty do not count for something. That awful 
waste of fine material, the woman not of the 
laboring class who “does her own work,” 
is unknown in France. This is not to be ex- 
plained by the fact that servants in France 
are plenty and good, while in America they 
are scarce and inefficient. But there is a 
deeper reason than the character of French 
servants for the undeniable fact that the 
French house-mother does not work with 
her hands except at such avocations as re 
quire some degree of intelligence and special 
knowledge 

I have a friend, the wife of a teacher in 
the government schools, who has three small 
children, and of course only one maid. The 
maid would be paralyzed with astonishment 
should her mistress polish the children’s shoes, 
or sew on the buttons, or brush her own 
dresses. That she should make the ragout 
would be natural enough, for that is a work 
of skill, and she cannot afford the services 
even of a skilled maid of all work. But 1 
cannot imagine the emergency in which she 
would wash a dish or lift a piece of coal. 
Her servant, however, is not overworked. 
She has plenty of time to go out with the 
children, to help her mistress at her toilet, 
and to do a thousand things which we should 
never ask a maid of all work todo. But this 
is because Madame G has carefully ad- 
justed her style of living to the powers of a 
single servant. It would never occur to her, 
by overworking herself and her maid, to 
make things appear as if she had two. She 
herself is called upon for a good deal of 
head-work under the circumstances, a care- 
ful administration of means, a close adjust- 





-ment of household duties; but with her 


hands she does little more than if she had a 
whole retinue of servants. 

She is never overtaxed, because she never 
lives beyond her income of strength any more 
than of money. Her table, her wardrobe, 
her children’s clothes, her hospitalities, de- 
mand no more of either than she honestly 
feels that she can afford. Many a mother, 
indeed, is ‘* vaillante,” active, energetic, ear- 
nest, making the family income go further 
than her neighbor might do, because she is 
strong, full of life, full of energy, and her 
economic instinct urges her to make the most 
of life as a whole; but the same instinct for- 
bids a delicate woman to overtax her strength. 
It goes without saying that women like this 
have long ago learved that mere show which 
does not contribute to genuine comfort does 
not pay. 

Willing as we all are to take lessons in 
cooking from France, there are secrets in the 
use of raw materials from which we still 
foolishly turn away our eyes. For example, 
there is a fortune waiting for the woman who 
shall have the courage and the business tact 
to put the Joudin upon the American table. 
To do this she must first, however, devise a 
name for it less brutal than the old English 
one. If I had known, the first time I ate 
that glorified sausage, that its English name 
was blood-pudding, I should certainly not 
have taken it on my plate. However, [ am 
convinced that that widow, having a family 
to support, who shall have the courage to 
set herself down beside a Chicago pork-pack- 
ing establishment and convert a part of its 
refuse into the delicious viand for which she 
will have found a fitting name, with the busi- 
ness ability necessary to get it upon the mar- 
ket, may give her children the best education 
our country affords, and wear velvet and 
diamonds all her declining years if she so 
pleases 

There is an unlovely side, doubtless, in 
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French household economy—the side that 
— toward the ‘‘ woollen stocking,” that 
is sparing in water and clean linen, hesita- 
ting in hospitality, content with antiquated 
implements and inadequate sanitary conven- 
iences, and niggardly of fresh air in winter 
because it has to be warmed. The legend 
that to open aoa window at night is to court 
blindness may be traced to this phase of 
economy. The French, like other folk, have 
the faults of their qualities. A true.cosmo- 
politanism, | suppose, would lead us to study 
the good qualities of every people, without 
fear of being led into “the faults toward 
which we have no natural propensity. 
Louise Seymour Hoveuron. 


A CLEVER ANSWER. 


Se Germans are not only an intensely 
philosophical race, but they are most 
humorous at times as well. hen Gutz- 
kow had brought out his famous novel, Die 
Ritter vom Geiste (*‘ The Knight of the Spit - 
it”), he received from a wealthy lady, whose 
acquaintance he bad made a short time be- 
fore, a letter, unstamped, to the following 
effect: ‘‘ As she was fortunate enough to en- 
joy the personal acquaintance of the cele- 
brated author, she was naturally anxious to 
see his latest work; but having tried in vain 
to obtain it from the different booksellers iu 
her town, she requested the esteemed writer 
to lend her the novel for a short time, aud 
send it to the enclosed address.” 

Gutzkow saw the truth of the matter at 
a glance, and replied as follows: 


‘Dear Mapam,—In the town where you 
reside there appears to be a lack of all sorts 
of things which are easily procurable elze- 
where. Not only my recent work in all the 
book-shops in which it is applied for, but also 
the postage-stamps for letters. I have in my 
possession, it is true, the book which you de- 
sire to obtain, as also the stamps to pay its car- 
riage; but, to my regret, I am without the 
necessary string to make it into a parcel. If 
you can supply me with a piece I am at your 
service. Yours, very ange 





MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
bas been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the yume, allnys 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-tive cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 





LOST TIME 
is money lost. Time saved is money saved. Time 
and money can be saved by using the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your recipes for 
Custards, Puddings, and Sauces. Try it and be 
convinced. Grocers and Draggists.—{ Adv.) 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 
oP; Breakfast Cocoa 


aa?" = Absolutely Pure and 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEINCALS wr BYES 
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The Real Hub 


ofthe universe is not 
Boston, but 


Cudahy’s 
Extract 
of Beef, 


Rex Brand, 


which is the preserved 
nutriment of pure lean 
beef. It makes per- 
fectly delicious Soups 
and Gravies, giving appetite and 
health. 

It is unlike the ordinary beef ex- 
tracts, and will bea pleasant surprise 
to those who haven’t tried it. 





Dealers sell it, or on receipt of 6c. in stamps 
to pay postage we’ll send a sample package. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
South Omaha, - - Nebraska. 
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LADIES CHILDREN 
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Insure a Faultless Fitting Bodice 
WITH ANY KIND OF MATERIAL 
NO WRINKLING—NO BULGING—NO GAPING. 


They make a smooth, continuous seam, have] | 
the bump and every desirable feature of other 
Hooks and Eyes, with special advantages over 
every gther make, and are recognized by every | 
> - Well-Dreseed | Woman 
fi ? | 
—m_ Only | Pere Hook and d Eyc.. bars 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. ( og 
on as ae 9) | 
dv iE 












Tho cat 


FASHIONS FAD. 


” loLeT! IS 2 


y Satisfactory. 
ery B. ay ats Pertamer, S 
phia. 








BONEV WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 
fully return the poner 
id for them, the 

is not 


conse Satisfactory im all respects 
CORSETS 2 After Three Weeks’ Wear 
It — ane to us and 
will be refunded. 
CHICACO senset COMPANY 
Chicago and New York. 











THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
200 West 23d Street, New York | 


affords thorough instruction in Wall Paper and Carpet Designing, 
and makes a specialty of th 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 

It is the only school of the kind in the work’ in which the ie- | 

Structors are practical head designers, and architects from the j 
leading establishments in the city 


Tuition, $50.00 a Year 
ues free. For further information apply to 
iss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Gomplexion Preserved, 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM} 













Liver- Mo | 
fun bernend Tan.and restoresthe | 
= to its original ness, 


&& 
produc- = 
clear and healthy complexion, = 
calories toall face a and 
aaa harmless. Atall druggists or > 
S@ cts Send for circular. [34 
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Reeling Raw Silk from Cocoons, aud 
work are two other rival 
Canadian 


Sunda: 
for 1 


Corticel li sae 
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The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts. 


Corticelli Drawn- 
Look for them 
Section on Columbia Avenue, Manu- 


xcepted. Florence Home > 
explaing these “unique and fase! S23. gata 










Pillow 
tioning year, and we will mail 
67 ib 


1784, 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, | 


Sold by all Kespectable Dealers throughout 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


MADAME € Lauticn, 14 W. 23d St., 


Em and 

ene book 8 ge 
tas 

Plorence, Mass 


1893, Jae very 
Variety. 


low Lace are the otner su 


an Uti, ? rts Be Yay sf 
BERGER AO EN 


lustrations, Ni 


sale by all leading retail d 
ers; also the muslin in 
inch widths. 





'|Pride of the West. 





Skirts made from this muslin are for 
“goods deal- 
» 41, and 45 














a For HAND | 


ARE THE ONLY MANUPA 
OF THE WIDELY POPULAR 


PRINTED 
Irish 


TRACE 











OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


the Country. 





New York, Boston, ie 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
I or Reduce Fiesh* to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
oe A book of interest to every 

Matled (sealed) for w& ents, 
City. 
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Wauregan Mills 


The Trade Mark is on every piece. 
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By the Author of ‘* Ben-Hur ”’ 





NOW READY: 


The Prinee of India 


OR 


Why Constantinople Fell 


General LEW. WALLACE 
In 


two volumes, uniform in style with the one-volume 
edition of “Ben-Hur.” 16mo, Cloth, $2 50; Half 
Leather, $4 00; Three-Quarter Leather, $5 00; Three- 
Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three-Quarter Crushed Levant, 
$5 00. 


There would appear to be a particular fitness in this time for. the 
appearance of General Wallace's dramatic and highly picturesque 
historical novel “ The Prince of India.” Its latent religious signifi- 
cance 1s hardly less than the force of its superb dramatic pictures. Its 
vivid human interests are not confined to the epoch in which its most 
stirring action occurs—the fifteenth century and the rnin of the East- 
ern Emptre before the aggressive Mahometan. Political intrigue and 
romantic passion, schism and conspiracy, military life in camp and 
in citadel, earnest debate upon creeds and state polities, royal loves 
and fervid ambitions—all have their place in the book. An uninter- 
ruptcd element of mystery, too, attaches to the grave and potent 
central figure of the novel—the Prince of Indta himself, the pivot of 
the novel's rapid movement, and a type 
brush of Remorandt. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


c= The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, 
carriage paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
e or Mexico, on receipt of the price 


worthy of portraiture by the 
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In Popular Weaves ! in Popular Designs! 
THE PRIESTLEY BLACK DRESS FABRICS 


Are to be obtained at all the principal Dry-Goods Stores throughout the United States. The Manufacturers 
Guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction, and authorize the merchant from whom you purchase to endorse 
IMPORTANT.—All the Priestley dress goods are stamped, every 5 yards, on the under side 

of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Ca.) Unless so stamped they are not genuine 


this guarantee 


At Popular Prices! 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 


sonal enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, with less 
expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
best ucts to the needs of physical being. will at- 
test the value to health of the oa liquid laxative 
principles embraced in the Syeup ot Figs. 
Its excellence is due to its en he ing, > the form 
most and t to the taste, the re 
ing @ truly Senoticlal properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive,e pf oy by system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
- objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
y all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, 
ver it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA Fit. 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
wa informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offered. 








for Water ! 
Don’t pay money for Water 
A Solid Extract of Beef is more /eo- 
nomical than a liquid, for the reason that 
it is concentrated, and housekeepers 
will find it much cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COPIPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign enb- 
stance, and dissolve it themselves. 


The 


A signature 
genuine on the jar 
bas this in blue. 











Steel cizrstrs Pens 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
NOW EXHIBITED AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 
Manufactures Build’g, Dept, H, Group 89. 
MELDERMA A Beautiful Toilet Powder that dispels 
disagreeable results of perspiration. 


Heals skin irritations. Purely vegetable. Send stamp for 
sample package. Mrs. Allen,131E.43d St., N.Y. bity. 


OH, IF | ONLY HAD HER 


Complexion! Why, it is easily obtained, Use 
Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. 
is prepared to 


MR. J. B. SMALL furnish to those 


desiring them, cut paper patterns of any designs pub- 
lished in Harfer’s Bazar. Send for price-list to 
J. B. SMALL, 491 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
+1 and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine 


Dr. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 
Practical 
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‘Lawn-Tennis. 


By JAMES DWIGHT, M.D. _ Illustrated 
from Instantaneous Photographs. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


16mo, 


The book not only embodies a valuable discus. 


sion of the game itself, but with its tables and 
chapters on scoring, handicapping, and the dif- 
ferent strokes of the game, it will make an in- 


dispensable hand-hook for daily use during 
tennis season, The 
teresting, being instantaneous 
well-known tennis players 


the 
illustrations are very in- 
phot graphs of 
in the act of making 
s under discussion, 





A comprehensive little volume covering the 
matter from the preparation of the 
ground to the regulation of tournaments.— 
Literary World, Boston. 

The manual is fully up to date. It deals with 
the game in a simple, straightforward fashion, 
which makes what the writer has to say as plain 
as language allows, and it begins at the begin- 
ning. —Piladelphia Bulletin, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

CH For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





A FAMILY TREASURE. 
HICKS Jove! | CAME NEAR GIVING YoU 
LBARTON'S CARDS INSTEAD OF MY OWN.” 
C BSAR. “DATS ALL RIGHT, SAH, 
BARTON'S CARD, Miss POLLY sHo 


Er yo’ 


APPARENT INJUSTICE 
hurch for the first time, and 
her grandmother asked her what 


replied, “* but there was 


the work, and then another 


ll the money 


gash you have ip your 


L shave myself!” 
— = 
roared the Judge 
vplied the prisoner 

hls honor 


replied the prisoner. “ But 
about a fortuight, I shall have 








TO COME DOWN.” 
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ENCOURAGING. 


“Will you be true to 
me at the sea-shore, Mand?” 

“Yes, Charlie dear. I 
won't get en to any 
other man withoat letting 
you know.” 


——._—- 


“Mamma,” said Willie, 
“that litle French boy at 
the hotel is awfully stapid, 
I think.” 

“Why? I thought he 
wae rather a bright boy.” 

“Well, he isn’t He 
don’t even know a pig 
when he seesone. We saw 
ove to-day, and he insisted 
it was a cochon, when it 
was just as plain a pig as 
ever was.” 


— —_ 


“Parker seems to have 
got rich all of a sudden.” 

“Yeu He caused it to 
he reported that he was 
dead, and all the poe 
»rinted obituary notices of 
im. He got all these to- 
gether, and instituted suits 
for libel againet the pub- 
lishers. They compro- 
mised, and Parker's livin 
on velvet in consequence 





ho - 


“ Well, Jariey, how docs 
your suit with Mies Jibway 
progress ?” 

* Oh, that’s off.” 

* Didn’t you ask her?” 

“Yea.” 

“ Did she say no 7” 

“No.” 

“Refer you to her fa- 
ther 7” 

“No. 
Wilkins.” 

“What has Wilkins to 
do with it?” 

“She's engaged to him.” 


Referred me to 


one or Ma. 


SEN’ UP Ma, ———_.——_ — 


“I wonder where grand- 
pa ts all bis money 
from 7” said Tommy. 

“I think he gets it from the Suanday- 
schools,” replied Bobbie. “* We take up col- 
lections for the orphans every month, and 
grand pa's one.” 




















—_———.__—_ 
“Help! help!” cried the 
drowning! Toss me a line.” 
I haven't got a line,” shouted the man 
on shore, “ bat if you'll keep up five minutes, 
I'll ran up to the hotel and get my swimmer’s manual 
It "I! tell you what to do in a case of this kind.” 
Bot it was not necessary. A kindly wave 
along and washed the bather ashore in safety. 


bather. “I'm 


cann 


———_>—_— 
In this age of freaks and oddities 
Not eveh Nature fails 
To do her share, and sends to us 
A comet with two tails! 
—EI 
“Madam,” said the tramp, “ can't 
some work to do?” 
‘Yes. ‘There's some coal I want brought up out of 
the cellar.” 
“Thanks, madam, bat I don't like to do that. I 
am unkempt, and my hands are dirty I should be 
serry to soil your coal.” 


you give me 


A GOOD REASON. 
“NOMMA, I DON'T THINK THAT LAMP SHADE OUGUT TO BE MADE LIKE A SKIRT.” 


“Why wot, pear?” 


“ BECAUSE LITTLE GIRLS WEAR SKIRTS AND LITTLE GIRLS DON'T SMOKE.” 


NOT THE SAME. 


The prettiest girl on the hotel piazza rushed 
up to the new-comer, holding out both hands, 

“Oh, Mr. Poster,” she cried, “1 am so glad to 
ew vou r 

“Why, Mise Burton,” said the young man, “I 
thought you bad forgotten all about me. I met 
you several times last winter, and you passed 
me by with no sign of recognition.” 

“Did 17” exclaimed the girl. “How very 
strange! There must have been something dif- 
ferent in your appearance ” 

“No.” he anewered; “just the same as I am 
now.” 

“So?” erled she. “In the winter, yon say? 

? Well, eb, did you have a white flannel 


* Why, no.” 

“ Rosset shoes 7” 

“Of course not 

* Yachting cap 7” 

“What! In winter?” it 

“Don't get alarmed—I wanted to show you 
that I sbouldn’t be expected to recognize you 
when I never gaw you in any other costame. You 
understand, don’t you ?” ebe added, sweetly. 


the gravy.” 


“I think I do,” was his reply, “ but, pardon 
me, do you think that, on the other hand, you 
would have bowed if I Aad met you on 
Avenue in midwinter wearing that outfit— eh ?” 


the 


———_<————_ 


“Ie this the Baoreav of Information ?” said 
Mrs. Meddergrass to the clerk at the World's 
Fair grounds 

*“ Yes, ma'am.” 

* Then | wish you'd tell me where Silas i« I 
told that old man of mine he'd get Jost, an' now 
he's gone an’ done it.” 


——~—_—_ 


Customex. ‘If you ever send me another piece 
of meat like the last one, I'll take away my cus- 
tom.” 


Buroner. “ What was the matter with it 7” 


Customer. “ Why, it was so tough that when 


was cooked I couldn't even get my fork into 
—_—>————_ 

“ Johony, what is the chief product of China ?” 
** Dishes and wash-basius, ma'am.” 


AN AFRICAN BRIDGE. 


THE ONE DAY. 

“T’ve saved up quite a tidy sum,” said Raoral unto 
me 
: worked for 
and sea, 

And now I’ve got a thousand cash to spend on rest 
and play; 

I think I'll go to town with it and 
sant day.” 


fifty-seven years upon the land 


have one plea- 


And so he came to 
dollars gold ; 

He lived like any millionaire; 
bold 

He had one 
all free, 

Spent what he had, and then went back as bappy as 

could be 


town with his one thousand 


he spent his money 


day in all his store from carking care 


And truly, a8 I look at bim, back there upon bis 
arm, 

Once more without a peyny, yet serene in bis right 
arm 

To tom his hay and sow his wheat, beginning life 
again, 

He seems to be far more content than many richer 
men, 

Lawyen “ And now please state the remainder of 
the conversation between you and the defendant.” 

Wrereese. “ I do not remember it, sir. The substance 
of it escapes me.” 

Lawyer (witheringly). “ Never mind the substance 
of it. Tell us the words, and I fancy the jury will 
have the intelligence to get at the substance.’ 

eee 

Fauuex Mepvpenrs. “ Here I been an’ paid fur a col- 
lege eddication fur ye, an’ what on earth good are ye 

ye durned wuthless, lazy, conceited, loafin’ dude? 
What did ye larn to college, anyway 7” 

Gravuate, “ Well, this for one thing [yelling]: 
Hoopla! hoorah! zip! rip! bang ! ninety-three-three- 
three! K. M.G. Selah!" 

Faumen Mepwens (delighted). “ Well, begosh, a col- 
lege eddication is wath suthin’. I'm goin’ ter town 
ter-morrer ter peddle vegetables, an’ I'll take ye along 


ter holler.” 
a 


“ Civilization is ruining my business,” said the mu- 
seum-keeper. “The supply of wild men is getting so 
low, I hardly know where to look for them.” 


MERELY A SUGGESTION, 


“Where is old Dawson this morning r” asked the 
railway president, noticing the absence of the veteran 
book keeper. 

“Home ; sick,” enid the vice-president. “Poor old 
fellow! Il don't believe he'll ever get over this attack.” 

“ That's too bad,” sighed the president. “He has 
been a very valuable man to us, Dawson has. He's 
been with us twenty years, and I don't believe he's 
missed a day.” 

“That's so,” suid the vice-president. “ He has lit- 
erajly worn himself out in our service. If he dies, I 
thik the read ought to do something for his widow.” 

“So do I,” said the president. “ What would you 
euggest 7” 

* T really don't know,” suid the vice-president, “ un- 
less perhaps—er—”’ 

“Well? Goon. What?” 

“We might give her a pars over our road to the 
World’s Fair.” 

“ Please give me a nickel to bay me some bread,” 

Said the poor little Ind with the curly bead, 

“I have only a five-dollar bill,” said 1. 

“Ob, | cam change that,” was the begyar's reply. 

are aw ree 

“My wife will bear witness,” eaid the prisoner at 
the bar, “* that at the very time | am accused of bur- 
glarizing Mr. Smith's premises I was engaged in walk- 
ing the fluor with my infant child in my arms, en- 
deavoring to soothe it by singing ‘ Rock-a-by baby.’” 

“The prisoner is discharged,” remarked his honor. 
“ He can prove a lullaby !" 

—— 

“And this maid—is she truthful 7” asked the lady 
of the reference. 

“Very. That is why I discharged her. She wouldh’t 
tell people 1 was out when | was in.” 

a 

“Suppose you wanted to propose marriage to a 
girl, Jarley; what would you ask ber firet 7” 

“ If we were alone.” 


—_—_»_— 


“ Yo’ George Washington Snowball, come right in 
outev de sun,” screamed a negro mamma to her child. 

“ Whaffur, mamma 7” 

“Whaffur? I'll tell yo’ whaffur! Faust thing yo’ 
p+ complexion '|i be tanned as bad as de white 
trash.” 











AT PARTING. 
LOVE her for her angel face, 
Ané-who would not? 
I sate her for a magic grace— 
I know not w 
And sometimes she is kind to me, 
But yet the breezes of the sea 
Are not more chan je than she— 
Than Maud t 


Where others langh I sit apart 
In some still spot; 
Your voice makes masic in my heart 
That ceases not; 
And throagh the darkness of the night 
Your eyes still shine with tender light, 
In many an airy vision bright, 
Sweet Mand Shalott. 


My dosting, may the angels stand 
de your cot; 
And though alone in some far land 
I am forgot, 
May all the prayers I ever said 
Bring down rich blessings on your bead— 
Bring love and joy when I am dead, 
Dear Maud Shalott! 
Hersert Mitier Horxins. 


THE COLLEGE BOY’S ROOM. 


‘QHE college boy himself has not begun to 

think about his room. Later he may 
develop a taste for china and prints, but at 
present he is absorbed in devout thankful- 
ness, not unmixed with wonder, over the 
fact that he has passed his examinations, and 
won the right to occupy any room at all. 
Not so with his mother and sisters. Their 
trivial souls are filled with concern for his 
sheets and towels, and for the furnishings of 
that room which is to be his home for the 
next four years. To them Virgil and Xeno- 
phon and conic sections are unconsidered 
trifles in comparison with the question 
whether his floor shall be carpeted entirely 
or have a stained border and a rug, or 
whether his bookcases shall be portable or 
built in. 

Most women have a tendency to frippery. 
We have all heard of the woman who fur- 
nished a smoking-room for her husband, and 
tied huge satin bows and pale-tinted silk 
head-rests over every chair. To most of us 
the duchesse toilet-table, with its draperies 
vod ee yp and lace, represents the height of 

, and it is with great reluctance that 
= He dinit the possibilities of polished wood 
and sombre upholstery. And so it is very 
difficult to cast aside our prepossessions, and 
to bear in mind that for the hard usage of 
four years furniture and decorations must be 
substantial rather than showy, and sombre 
rather than delicate. 

» The question of walls and wood-work is 
apt to be settled beforehand. Where re- 
papering is desirable, nothing is better for 
ard wear than cartridge paper of some quiet 
tint, clear gray or soft olive or gray-blue. 
Red, which seems the ideal color for the walls 
of a study or a library, has the unfortunate 
property of absorbing all the available light, 
and on a dark day or in a room with a 
northern exposure gives a most dismal effect. 
This stricture does not apply to the paler 
shades of old red and pink, which make a de- 
lightful background for pictures. In the 
dormitories of some of the older colleges the 
ceilings are so low as to preclude a frieze. 
Where one is needed, nothing is better than 
a width of tapestry paper in dull colors har- 
monizing with the body tint, and separated 
from the rest of the wall by a wooden mould 
ing. 
For the floor the best choice is a large rug, 
which will last through the four years and 
still be capable of much service. It pays in 
the long-run to buy Eastern rugs. They 
wear indefinitely, and acquire a delightful 
tone with age, and no other floor-covering has 
such an air of substantial elegance. Where 
their cost is an obstacle, a Smyrna rug is not 
a bad substitute, and there are numerous 
varieties of art squares to choose from. The 
margin may be treated in a number of ways, 
none of which is more satisfactory than 
three coats of good floor paint. A finely 
woven matting is a good ground for rugs, 
but would probably need renewing inside of 
four years. 

It is to be hoped that the windows are 
deep enough to allow of cushioned seats, 
whose covering shall match the heavy cur- 
tains, which should fall in straight folds from 
rings moving easily upon brass rods. For 
these curtains some pide material is most 
satisfactory. Chenille comes by the yard in 
many good tints, and has the merit of fading 
harmoniously. Heavy English serges are 
also used, and very beautiful curtains can be 
made from coarse homespun, in olive or dull 
red, lining them with Canton flannel, and 
embroidering them in heraldic designs with 
tapestry wool. The faithful denim has made 
its appearance in a very beautiful red, and 
has infinite durability. Petit point tapestry 
is inexpensive, and comes in quaint faded 
colors, that harmonize with almost any 
scheme of color. 

Nothing is more satisfactory than book- 
shelves built intoa recess. The cost is very 
much less than that of a portable bookcase, 
and the capacity greater. Where the chim- 
ney-piece projects at all, the recesses on 
either side may be filled with shelves, and 
an over-mantel built up between them, giving 
the! whole side of the room a distinctive 
character, In that case the shelves should 
rise to the height of a foot above the mantel- 
shelf, and the over-mantel be continued for 
two feet above them. Shelves and over- 
mantel should be painted or stained alike. 
The shelves of the over-mantel may be ar- 
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to enclose a central space to be filled 
wit 1 a picture inserted flatly in place of the 
usual mirror, or with a square of satin em- 
broidered with the arms of the college. A 
bronze bass-relief, or a plaster one treated 
with oil and shellac to give a creamy tint, is 
also effective. 

The number and size of the books to be 
contained in them will suggest the srrange- 
ment of the shelves. Large spaces for mag- 
azines and papers protected by a curtain will 
be found useful, as will a hinged shelf for 
dictionaries and other heavy books of refer 
ence. For a bookcase curtain nothing is 
better than one of heavy silken stuff, slight- 
ly embroidered, and with some appropriate 
quotation in quaint lettering just above the 
hem. 





The heavy office table with its felt-cover- 
ed top and numerous drawers has no rival 
for convenience and stability. Its substan- | 
tial merits may well blind one to its lack of 
beauty. It is certainly as artistic as the 
elaborately carved walnut affair sold for a 
library table. Fortunate the young colle- 
gian who does his writing at av old-fashion- 
ed mahogany secretary, and can afford to be 
indifferent to the solidity of his tables. For 
it is the fact that most tables are not firm 
enough for comfort. The heavy oak or ma- 
hogany tables, with all their bravery of claw 
feet and brass mountings, should only be 
bought after thorough experiment. What- 
ever the table, let it be uncovered, and have 
as its oply ornament a good lamp, for stu- 
dents’ eyes are proverbially weak. 

Perhaps the best sort of a couch is a well- 
castered and lightly made box divan, which 





will hold extra clothing and bedding. A 
mattress covered with substantial material, 


‘with a generous supply of pillows and an | 


afghan or blanket, make of it a sufficiently 
luxurious lounging-place. A gayly colored 
hammock hung across a corner is a fashion 
just now, and a good one. A rattan couch, 
painted red or black, is comfortable and ser- 
viceable. Any one of the three is preferable 
to an upholstered sofa. Let the pillows be 
abundant and soft, and with covers of wash- 
able silks or cotton material, which can be 
taken off and laundered. 

No one needs suggestions about chairs. 





The delightfully comfortacie wooden chairs | 
which the furniture factories turn out in 

such quantities make amends for all the 

straight-backed and angular ones which af- | 
flicted our ancestors, and the reed and rattan | 
ones are as serviceable as they are pretty. 
Loose cushions for the latter give an air of 
luxury; the wooden ones are better left alone, 

Bric-&-brac should be sparing. One or 
two bits of bronze, a plaster cast from the 
antique, an Oriental jar of rich coloring, a 
pair of handsome candlesticks or a sconce— 
these are enough for a room that is essential- 
ly a work-room. No one can have too many 
pictures. Prints with wide margins and 
narrow frames, photographs with heavy 
frames and no mats, and perhaps one bit of | 
glowing color should find a home on the col- 
lege boy’s walls, not filling them so com- 
pletely as not to leave room for those pic- 
tures having a personal rather than an artistic 
interest which he will gather from time to 
time. 

We unconsciously assimilate our surround 
ings, and our college boy shall more surely 
develop into rounded and symmetrical man 
hood, and so fulfil the end for which he is | 
sent to college, if during these four impres 
sionable years he is surrounded by harmo 
nious color and beautiful form, and by the 
suggestion in picture and bronze and porce 
lain of all the ages of achievement to which | 
he is heir 

ELLEN ABERCROMBIE CONWAY 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“T00 Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.” 


Probably because they 
don’t use 


Extrect “ BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 
rival the ‘‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass.’ 

The funnel- shaped tops are 
beaded or “‘pearled’’—a trade 
mark. 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 
GLASs.’’—another trade-mark. 


| clear as the most delicious baby's skin. 





Pittsburgh, Gao. A. Macsetnu Co. 


Nothing can be substituted for 
the Royal Baking Powder 
and give as good results. 


No other leavening agent will make such 
light, sweet, delicious, wholesome food. 














and enjoy good health, 


tidious. 
ican 
them. 


All 


Soups.” 


postage, 14 cents. 
Mock Turtle, Ox - Tail, 


Beef, Pea, Clam Broth, Pearl Tapioca. 





Consomme, 
French Bouillon,Chicken,Chicken Gumbo, Julienne, 
Printanier, Mutton Broth, Mulligatawny, Vegetable, 


If You Want to Live Well 


it is essential to | 
such brands of food products as are known for | 
their purity. A visit to our kitchen, (the largest | 
and only Soup Canning Establish- 
ment always open to visitors), 
is a revelation to the most fas- 
Ask for “Franco Amer- 
grocers 


Sample can, your choice, mailed on receipt of 


Tomato, 


Frranco-Ameriwan Food pres 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York, 





secure 


sell 














kinds of Preserved Soups 
The following is 


Send 10 Cents and name of 








Rae’s Lucca Oil 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY — 


your Grocer for Samplecan. 17 VARIETIES. 


<& RETAIL 25¢ PER QUART EEE 


_ Marion Harland’s 


nine article on Coupueting (HovsEKEEPER’sS WEEKLY, Feb. 11, 1893), deals 


‘oa EXTRACT trom same: 
*s_| have tried every variet ty 
of ‘White Label’ Soups and found all invariably admirable.” 


“White Label’ Sous in case lots. sent express prepaid on receipt of price. on $3.00 
per doz.; Pints, $2.00 per doz.; % Pints, $1.50 per doz, 


ARMOUR PACKING C 
SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS PPP bs 








The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


BY 





RS. GRAHAM'S 
ucumber and 


Elder Flower 
Cream 


a & CREATES A 
“) PERFECT 
~—9-< COMPLEXION 


after using it daily for six months a lady's 


i, fs 
Yes! 
skin will be as pink, soft and velvety, as pure and 


It is not an 
artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, reflues, purifies, and 
whitens. It feeds and nourishes the skin tisanes, 
thus banishing wrinkles, marks, and scars. It is 
harmless as dew,and as nonrishing to the skin as 
dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. ottle’lasts three 
months. SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed free to any lady 
on receipt of 10,.cents in stamps to pay for postage 
and packing. Lady Agents wanted. Mrs. Gervaise 
Geanam, “ Beauty Doctor,” 1855 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MaLviNa CREAM 


th 
Esnorep all yal Freckles, Fan oe Fane baboon roy Pimples, Liver 


ions. ny rent cou crit 
Nall blomis anent 
- EA to its te toscipneen 


matical ii 





ine vm ~-4 


RIPPLES, a ag 
2 TRICY CLE 
AP YC ALL. = 


FAY MFG, CO., Elyria, 0. 
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A Splendid Toilet 
Requisite. 

Excelling in Quality 

any 25 cent Soap on the 

market 
A trial will convince you 

that you want 

no other _..._ ath. 
Note Package and insist 

on the genuine. 
Sample cake by mail 12c. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO. 


185-187 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 





a OR RR wy nahn RR eam 








Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 











ELEMENTS + OF 
FLORAL: DESIGN 





V.—THE COMMON USE OF ORNAMENT. 
HE most serious fault of which design can be convicted 
is that of interfering with the uses of the object deco 
rated; as, for instance, the painting of a mirror, which is in- 
excusabl Make a design for the frame, if you will, but 
let the mirror itself alone. Its use is to reflect a and 
decorating the surface destroys its usefulness. In nature 
decoration never interferes with function, though it often 
corrects some ugliness of form which is a necessity. Nature 
always puts ornament in the right place and in right quan- 
titles 
If home decoration is the aim of the student, the rooms 
should not be crammed full with unnecessary draperies and 
gaudy ribbons. Begin from the bare beginning. Look that 
the walls and ceiling are plain and simple; if they are not 
so, contrive some means to hide them. Thin gauzy material 
can be embroidered in a fine gold thread and daintily fast- 
ened on; or a frieze can be designed and painted in taste- 
ful colors, on paper or on canvas or other material. A 
dado gives a fine opportunity for design, the field being 
covered in a simple plain material with no design. Por 
titres can be made of any plain material, with a design 
done in a large style, either as a border or entirely cover- 
ing various spaces (Fig. 1) Window - curtains can have 
a small and neat border in one color. In everything let 
simplicity of destgn and color be the first thought, at least 
in early attempts. Do not overcrowd the objects; nev 
er decorate to interfere with the usefulness of an object; 
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again, consider what purpose decoration is to serve. The 


‘ decoration of a dining-room would be entirely unsuited to 


aliving ora bed room. The sleeping-room should have more 
thought expended on it than is often allotted to it. It 
should be very simple, light, and airy, delicate, and, above 
all, suited to the person who is to use it. These examples 
will serve to show that even after all the laws and principles 
of design dre understood, still more remains to be learned in 
order to properly and successfully apply ornament to ob- 
jects in common use. 

A very prevalent notion is that decoration, involving 
many of the lesser arts, can be acquired in a few lessons, 





Fig. 3.—Naturat LI-y. 


without any previous training in design. Amateurs espe- 
cially need to be reminded that decoration is a much more 
serious matter than they imagine, especially if they wish to 
dispose of their work to the trade. The trade looks with 
different eyes from 
those of friendship, 
and the amateur often 
suffers a rude awak- 
ening when informed 
in plain terms that 
his labor is of not the 
slightest commercial 
value. Amateurs be- 
gin at the ‘‘ wrong 
end” or ‘‘too late,” 
and are often too well 
satisfied with their 
capacities or too anx- 
ious to earn eo d 
immediately to will- 











Fig. 1.—CoNVENTIONAL Design oF GRASS TO BE DONE LARGE. 


make your own fashions, for fashions even when good and 
tasteful in themselves certainly cannot be so for all alike, 
each having a different house, with contents in different 
colors and styles. What is needed most is fitness; beauty 
comes after—beauty of design and harmony of color. Then, 
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Fig. 2.—ConventTionaAL HongysvuckLe Desien. 


ingly admit the truth. 
There are few, espe- 
cially among women, 
who are willing to 
confine themselves six to ten hours daily, as practical 
decorators do, to the study of decorative art, and, indeed, 
they ought to have special talent to justify so doing. But 
if they have the talent, let them learn the rudiments, study 
wants and uses, apply decoration with knowledge, strength, 
and fitness, and success will come both to the professional 
and the amateur. 


VL—TRUTH AND STYLE. 

Truth and style, in regard to floral ornament, can be de- 
fined in a very few words. Truth is ornament that is done 
according to principles and laws. Ornament depends upon 
how it is invented, how the laws have been observed, upon 
the regard for what is good and what is right. Style is the 
manner in which work is done, or, in other words, the indi- 





Fig. 4.—NaturaL WiLD FLoweEr. 
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Fig. 6.—NaturaL Wiitp FLower. 


viduality. A vulgar style betrays a vulgar mind. 
A — style is worse than a feeble style. All 
great designers either have or acquire a style of 
their own, or master an old style and bend it to their 
will, making it conform to their individuality. To 
merely imitate any style is to lose truth. To form 
a correct style, simple, cultured, and beautiful, is to 
use truth. Therefore, to acquire a correct style 
begin properly, which is to begin in a very simple 
way. Ornament should be self-restrained ; it should 
be too little rather than too much. Beginners can- 
not keep their hands off; they never know when 
to stop. Nature may run wild in form and color; 
ornament should never. Nature is restrained by 
many things; style hinders ornament from running 
wild. Expression and cultivation show through a 
(Continued on page 708.) 
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Fig. 7.—ConvENTIONAL Assyrian Lion. 
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Continued fi « page 706.) 
decorative design; it bears evidence of the 
learning that has been expended upon it, 
just as ignorance also betrays itself. There 
can be no deceit in ornament; it is good if 
right used, bad if they are 
ken. Every object in common life 
1 for ornament, and very rarely in 
| is there either truth or style in its com 
The Greeks invariably showed a 
sense of elevated style and truth in the 
detail of all their decorative work, 
f the high culture which they 
all flelds 
loral ornament should be studied 
thought 


upon it 


principles are 
me nee 
mtLIon 


llest 
ulcome 
ied in 
Learn 
truth, should all be brought to 
the more thought the more 
entional, and the more conventional the 
ve the style. The burning question 
day is, Realism o. Idealism, All cult 
und refined people must admit the fin 
est work done in the past is Jdeal 

rid is peopled with men, not machines; 
tors, not copyists. In short, ornament, 
pure and good ideal, created 
invented from the natural forms around 
nade by the Creator for our use and ben 


“ I 


must be 


THE DARK SIDE. 
‘ W E were never intended to be happy 
[his world is but a vale of tears, 
narrow-minded moralist 
vuty is but vanity,” sighs the 


moans the 
“All be 
preacher 
Are tl 
Were we put here but 


hile, to 


sad 


rese things so? 

to be miserable for 
vainly against our 

forced out into no- 
ire mournfully wait 

all beauty and bright 

be forbidden delights? 


struggle 
en to lk 

And while we 

urn lo go, are 


s and happiness to 


ill pleas unt things to belong only to | 


careless soul who refuses to realize 
retched position and inevitable ending? 
No, a thousand times no! 
Never was a more foolish mistake. Light 
and beauty and gladness belong to those, and 
only, who have come 


its 


to those 


evil” is but 


because 


od, and that what we call ‘ 

its shadow, which we see 
brightness which shines upon its other side. 
And those who know that never “look 
upon the dark side To them there is no 
‘dark side You may know them by the 
happy secret shining in their eyes. ‘‘All 
things are for their sakes.” Beauty and hap 
piness are but their heritage; and in opening 
their eyes to behold it, and their hearts to 
claim it, they are but taking their birthright 


OKRA. 
oO is a vegetable little used outside 
of the Southern States, owing possibly 


the more northern latitudes 
ny part of the United States, and is a very 
wholesome, nutritious vegetable. Many 
cooks not accustomed to serving it prepare 
it for the first time in a way that prevents it 
ptable, and it becomes so distaste- 
ful that it is not again purchased in market. 
The following receipts will be found ex 
cellent, and when okra is cooked by 
them it cannot fail to be appetizing 
Boiled Okra.—Take young 
okra, and boil in salt water for twenty min 
utes Drain, pour over a teacup of cream 
add a table-spoonful of butter, season with 
pepper, and let simmer five minutes. Serve 
hot 
Fried Okra tender pods of okra. 
Have a frying-pan on the fire with hot pork 
drippings, put the okra in 
Sprinkle with salt 
und serve hot 
Scalloped Okra 
okra in thick slices 
j 


It will grow in 


being acc 


Slice 


both sides aud pepper, 
Slice well-grown pods of 
Put a layer in the bot 
tom of a baking-pan, spread with grated 
crackers, bits of butter, salt, and pepper; put 
over another layer of okra and season; con 
ue until the dish is full; spread the top 
with bits of butter, pour over a teacup of 
cream, and set in the stove half an hour. 
Okra with Tomatoes.—Wash pods of okra 
and cut in thin slices sufficient to fill a quart 
measure. Peel tomatoes to fill a pint cup 
when sliced. Put together in a saucepan, 
add a little salt, cover, and let simmer gently 
for half an hour; add a table-spoonful of 
butter with pepper, and serve, 
Okra and Rice.—Slice a quart of okra 


Cut a quarter of a pound of lean ham into | 


small pieces. Peel and cut up two large to 
matoes. Put all together ina saucepan with 
a pint of stock, a pod of red pepper, and a 
siice of onion 
hour. Wash a cup of rice and put in; let 
cook until done; add a table-spoonful of 
gumbo filet; let boil up, and serve. 

Okva Hash.—Cut up a pint of lean beef or 
mutton from a cold roast. Put a table- 
spounful of butter in a frying-pan; stir in a 
table-spoonful of flour; when brown add a 
teacup of sliced okra and a slice of onion 
chopped stir until cooked: add the meat 
with salt and pepper; let brown, stir, pour 
in a pint of boiling water; let come to a boil, 
and serve hot on toast 

Okra and Onions.—Slice a quart of okra, 
and slice thin 2 onions. Slice a quarter of 
a pound of fat bacon, fry it brown, take up, 
put the okra and onion in the fat, and fry 
brown. Arrange the bacon on a dish, and 
lay the okra and onions over. 

An Okra Stew.—Take scraps of cold meat 


| extract of celery. 
has | 


| hot, 


| and fry brown. 
| Onion, a quart 


| herbs. 


to a know- | 
ledge of the great truth that there is nothing | 


of the | 


any of | 
| for his card, politely requested his company 
tender pods of | Ma- | 
| dame de 8. 
| with the countess. 
| the 
| tween the 
| But what was her surprise when the count- 
| ess, holding up her finger, beckoned uncere- 


John, see to | 
and fry brown on | 





let simmer gently for half an | 
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from bones of beef, break the bones, put in 
a pot, and cover with cold water. Boil and 
skim, take out the bones, season with salt 
and pepper; put in half gem of chopped 
okra, 1 onion, 1 potato, and 1 teaspoonful of 
Let boil until the vege- 
tables are cooked, put in the meat chopped 
fine, let heat, and take 7 

Okra Soup.—Put a slice of ham with 1 
sliced onion in a frying-pan, and fry brown. 
Cut up 2 tomatoes and 2 quarts of okra; 
put in a soup-kettle with a sprig of parsley, 
cover with half a gallon of water, add the 


| fried onion and ham, let boil slowly for half 
| an hour, break in a pod of red pepper, sea- 


son with salt, and a table-spoonful of butter 
rolled in flour. Strain through a wire sieve, 
and serve hot with fried sippets of bread. 

Gumbo— Filet ad la Créole.—Put a table- 
spoonful of pork drippings in a pot; when 
add a table-spoonful of flour; stir until 
brown; slice an onion and fry; skim out. 
Have a chicken cut in pieces, put in the fat, 
Pour boiling water in to 
stir, and let simmer. Add the fried 
of sliced okra, 8 cloves, a 
pod of red pepper, and a bunch of sweet 
Let boil slowly for 2 hours. When 
ready to serve stir in a table-spoonful of 
filet. Take up and serve with plain boiled 
rice 

Gumbo.—Put a table - spoonful of pork 
drippings into a deep frying-pan. Slice a 
large onion and putin. Let fry a few min- 
utes. Have two young tender chickens 
cut up, put in with the onion and 2 or 3 
slices of bacon, let brown, add a quart of 
sliced okra, and stir until it wilts. Turn 
the chicken and okra into a saucepan, add 
2 pods of red pepper, pour in sufficient boil- 
ing water to make gravy. Let boil until 
thick. Season with salt, and serve hot. 

Okra Salad.—Wash 2 dozen pods of okra, 
and boil in slightly salted water until tender. 
Take up, drain, and let cool. Slice in two 
lengthwise, lay in a salad-bowl, sprinkle 
with chopped salad herbs, pour over a plain 
dressing, and serve very cold. 

Eiza R. PARKER. 


A SOCIAL MISSTEP. 


AN amusing story was told some years 
ago of a certain Madame de 8.,a French 
woman of high social ambitions. She was 
anxious to become acquainted with and to 
be known as the friend of persons high in 
rank, and she left no stone unturned to 
further her interests in that direction. Re- 
turning from the country to Paris one day 
in a railway carriage, as the story runs, she 
fell into conversation with a remarkably 
well-dressed but quiet and reserved man who 
sat on the seat opposite. After a while she 
chanced to mention impressively that she 
had observed that the Countess Lemoine 


cover; 


' ) ly | was a passenger in the next carriage, and, to 
to a mistaken idea that it cannot be raised in | 


her satisfaction,she found that the gentleman 


| to whom she had been talking was intimately 


acquainted with her. Of the countess’s es 
tablishment and circle of friends he told her a 
great many interesting particulars. So pleased 
was she with the talk on this subject—proving 
her acquaintance, she thought, to be a man 


| of decidedly high position in Parisian so- 


ciety—that she ventured to make what was 
even for her a bold stroke, and asking him 


The train arrived. 
alighted on the same platform 
She looked then to see 
familiar recognition she 


at her next soirée. 


lady of rank and her new friend. 


moniously to him, and said, “ 
the baggage”! Her distinguished friend was 
the countess’s Man-servant, 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


Pears’ 


The secret of Pears’ 
Soap is that it has 


not so much as a 


millionth part of alkali 


in it. You may use 
it no matter to what 
excess, you cannot 
roughen the skin with 


it, 


expected be- | 


(eyelands Panis 


is made of pure ingredients, 
that is why it is wholesome. 


Ceyelands Poras 


is scientifically compounded, 
that is why i is strong. 


Ceyelands Boras 


does more work and does 
it better than any other. 
Reasons enough why you 


should buy 


(eyoands bats 


A-quarter pound can will be mailed free on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Cleveland Baking 
Powder Co., 81 and 83 Fulton St., New York. 





Tama 
little boy 
just i1 

My little sis- 
ter has taken four bottles 
of Piso’s Cure for Con- 


years old, 


sumption, and it is the first 
thing that has ever done her any 
good. 
has had a very bad Cough ever since 
she was a year old, till now she is al- 
most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20,’93. 








An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
on every package. one , ann on a guarantee or 
KO NO=: 


An E Ronen T T c. 
Send ac rengeTy fowoer, 7 
8. C. W. Le "hoy, N. Y. 


mption, Coughs, Cres Sere 
Tivese Sots by all Druggists on a Guarantee. » 








Itching, 
Burns, 

Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 
and all inflammation. 
Sold by druggists. 

Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stampe for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT Ss SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. 


ROUS 
TH 

KIN. 
dressirg, Prevents 











8 cute, burns, bruises: 
epraina, All druggists or by mail 60cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 





Pennsytvanta, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 
MISS BOYER’S 





ENGLION, FRENCH, AND MUSIC SCHOOL, 
RB BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 
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She is only 4 years old, and | 





the mind that 
makes the man,” 


said Watts, but modern ethics 
deny this, and give the credit 
to the tailor. It is question- 
able, however, if either are 
right. 


Food 
has some claims 


in this respect, therefore those 
parents who would build up 
the physique of their children 
pay strict attention to their 
diet. Children are all fond of 
pastry; for this to be health- 


fully prepared, 


COTTOLENE 


must be used as a shortening. 
It is 


Recommended 
by the best Cooks. 


Consult your physician up- 
on its healthfulness. 


Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 
Pairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
nine eminent authorities on cooking, 

Cottolene is sold by all grocers, 

Refuse all substitutes, 


Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO. 
St. Louis, Montreal, Sew York, 
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